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Using 


Straw in Feed Rations 


It has a place—and the limiting factors 





and alfalfa are. They do have a place in animal feeding, 
and those who use them properly profit thereby. Most people 
look upon straw as inferior food, lacking in nutrients, and 
hence occupying no place in farm rations. Ask some of the 











sheep feeders about this—and get their testinony. Go further west, 
where oats straw, barley straw and wheat straw are piled in huge 
stacks or stored in barns, and learn at first hand how useful these 
common feeding stuffs are in wintering rough steers, farm horses 


and dry cows. 


DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS IN) LOO) POUNDS 


Crude Protein Carbohydrates Fat Nutritive Ratio 
Timothy ..... 3. 42.8 1.2 1:15 
Oats straw... 1. 12.6 0.9 i:44 
Barley straw.. 0.9 10.2 0 1:46 
Wheat straw.. 0.7 35.1 0; 1:52 
Rye straw.... 0.7 39.6 0.4 1:60 
Oats chaff.... 2.2 34.3 1.2 1:17 
Wheat chaff.. 1.1 25.7 0.6 1:28 
Bean straw... 3.6 42.4 0.7 1:12 
Corn stover... 2.2 47.8 1.9 ee 


While it is not a good practice, yet on thousands of farms such 
Classes of stock often are almost entirely wintered on straw and corn 
stover. Such feeding gives no gain in weight, but the animals sur- 
vive, even though the horses are not in prime condition for spring 
work. On the other hand, when a bit of cotton or linseed meal, one 
to three pounds a day, per animal is provided, the animals pass 
through the winter in normal 
condition and in very good 


HE CEREAL straws are not the aristocratic feeds that clover 


8 pounds of corn stover, 4 pounds of oats straw, 4 pounds of 
4 pounds of ear corn, 3 pounds of oats 
The variety ration produced gain in 


horses fed 8 
timothy, 5 pounds of carrots, 
and 3 pounds of feed mixture. 
weight and cost 40% 

It is not in nutrients that the entire value of a ration rests. We 
instance, that milk furnishes more than nutrients. It is a 
protective food, a growth stimulating food also. There is about milk 

peculiar something that gives health and growth that no chemist 
can detect in crucible or test tube. So it is that farm animals want 
more than mere concentrated food—they want some roughage, some- 
thing that satisfies the appetite in way of dry bulk that grain con- 

entrates do not supply. 

At the Indiana station when 1.5 were fed in 
combination with corn silage, shelled corn and 2.5 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal, the sieers made large gains, at less cost for feed, and sold 
for as high a price as did those in which clover hay was used instead 
of the oats straw. Of course the cottonseed meal supplied an abun- 
dance of protein and the straw roughage balanced the roughage of the 
clover. Here is proof that some straw, in reasonable quantity, can be 
used in the fattening ration. 


less! 


know, for 


pounds of oats straw 


Straw and Cottonseed Meal 


Cottonseed meal and straw as a maintenance ration is shown in a 
trial with steers at the Tennessee station. When corn silage only was 
fed steers fell back in weight. 
But when 14 pounds of straw, 





health. 

The fault with straw is not 
within itself, but in the method 
of feeding. Straw is poor in 
protein and fat, and high in 
cellulose or woody fiber. Much 
is required to masticate 
it, and dispose of it in the sys- 
tem. But the energy so ex- 
pended begets heat, and heat is 
needed in all animals, more in 
winter than in other seasons. 
Quite naturally a horse doing 
heavy, hard work has no time 
for disposing of a big bulk of 
Straw; nor has the steer, fast 
fattening, any waste energy to 
give over to such strenuous 
work; and likewise the dairy 
cow, busy with milk-making has 
no leisure for such exercise. 


energy 








half oats and wheat straw, to- 
gether with 1 pound of cotton- 
seed meal, they gained 21 
pounds during the winter. An 
iucrease to 2 pounds daily of 
cottonseed meal to another lot 
of wintering steers fed on oats 
and wheat straw gave a gain of 
62 pounds in weight. This 
doesn’t mean that if you have 
other , such as corn silage, 
corn, and legume hay, that you 
are not to feed one or all; rather 
that if all feeds are high the 
comparatively cheap straws 
ought to be used in limited 
quantities. 

And here is the point—not 
the use of straw as the sole 
roughage for steer or sheep or 
horse; but as a part only. At 


feeds 








Straw is for the feed mangers 
where no fast or energetic work 
is required. Hence if fed to 
busy animals, straw should be 
used sparingly to milch cows, , : 
horses at work, and to fattening steers. In winter, however, straw 
has a place in feed rations, as is evidenced by practical feeders in all 
Sections of the country. During this year especially, straw should be 
used. There is much of it, you see; and hay is costly, short, in fact, 
on many farms. It is a waste of reai money to feed high-priced hay 
to horses doing little or no work, or to cows or steers simply being 
wintered. These classes have plenty of leisure to chew and digest— 
and they keep warm doing it. At the Michigan station horses fed 11 
a of oats and 20 pounds of timothy did not do as well as other 


and strength. 
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Twin Concrete Silos on a Well Set Up Milk Farm 
The presence of thousands of such silos is ev‘'dence of permanence 
The silo insures the gréatest utilization of the corn 
crop, whether the season is favorable or unfavorable. 


the Ohio station when 1.1] 
pounds of oats straw were fed 
in combination with 1.1 pounds 
of corn and 90.21 pound of cot- 
tonseed meal the daily gain for 
fattening lambs was 0.24 pound; whereas 1.2 pounds of clover hay 
with 1.3 pounds of corn give a daily gain with similar lambs of 0.32 
pound. Thus oats straw is sure to be a good feed, even for fattening 
lambs. The ideal in this instance would have been in the use of both 
clover and straw and in a mixture of corn and cottonseed meal. 

All practical feeders give oats straw first place as a feed among 
cereal straws. Barley straw has second place, then wheat straw. Rye 
straw is so woody and hard as not to rank in the list of rough feeds. 
Rye straw for this reason is valuable for commercial [To Page 276.] 
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> n< Po re ‘ 
Potash Propaganda 
In New Yo recently w 3 ] la reat che - 
ical sho and t o7 th meetings Linn 
B idiey, chi 1 ere ( thie i earch « po- 
ration of New York, d 1 | potash. He de- 
clared that America wa assured of a potash 
supply, and explained how p h wi being 


recovered from blast furnaces and cement kilns. 
He touched upon the supply from western Kelp 


anil from lake sources. One of the most sig- 
nificant features of his address was the fol- 
] ving: 

“One need not be surprised to 1 n that 
Germany has agents in the various government- 
al departments and bureaus in Washington ever 
ready to interfere with efforts being made by 
our | lical and busin men Even now we 
hear rumors to the effect that potash is not a 
plant food and is not needed fo ytton, potatoes 
and various other crop Careful investigation 
of the southern cotton fiel ould be convine- 
ing that th nay be ane viece of German 
propas It ; diil { check up these 
rumors, bu Il ¢ u on our guard 
against the German el 

That is the w the G n propaganda is 
acting in the s in the north it taken 
another form. Here hese German pathiz- 
ers and agents are tryin ) cou rmers 
by forecasting al nds of ¢éal ities if potash 
l not used on 1 i I ome ot! veze- 
tab! t t plant disease 
trou I l t bes li a l¢ to lack of 
potash Io ‘ ( this year, they claim, 
was due to | potash in the soil. They 

to fe ‘ 0 ereatest loss in the 
past from | t cur! when pot ’ 
bi iant! ) They have oO” 
abel OV th count wherever they have 
found losses due to bligl ! prematuring of 
the vines or vin turnin ! x other in- 
jury to the crop sa the t ible due solely 
to lack of potas! One of these documents we 
have seen cove three solid pages, all trying to 
iow that this country ; 1 got to have 
ytash, else its crops W { the dickens. 
And then in order to sec l ainst the 
future, he conclud one of h howls with a 
post ipt as follows: 


“All my later observations and consultations 
with other investigators lead me to the conclu- 
sion that lack of moisture was the primary fac- 
tor, and insuflicient or unbalanced fertilization 


Editorial Page American 





the secondary factor in the development of this 
trouble I look for little serious injury to the 
fields, now that we have had sufficient rainfall 
to last some time.” 

There 3 have it! Not potash as a primary 


factor, but lack of rainfall. And that is just 
y armers themselves h » con 
luded, ) entist of German Ik ngs in 
in insidu n end red to id the 
publie to b the tri was du a raw 
rial th y iz past h pplied. 

I ne ! of these pagandist ill be 
in early peace th Germat among 


o that they can get potash. That’s the 


} I everybody has got to watch out 
else yuna 1em will fall into the tran 

T ! ne to talk about a s! age of 

potas! A ica is assured by many author- 

ities that e will have enough potasi for all 

Right now 30,000 tons are avail- 

able and e are told that 40,000 tons will be 


available before spring. While that is consid- 

under normal consumption it will meet 
all present needs. Besides we were consuming 
n pre-war days than was required. 
There will be a lot of people talking about 
potatoes and other crops during the 
Every loyal American must 


montns 


ive } I right so as to smell the “nigger 
n the woo le;” and that individual is nothing’ 
nore than erman effort to get farm public 
opinion w1 ht up to a point of demanding 
ome arrangement so that potash may be ob- 

ined fro is hated enemy. Don’t get caught 
napping hen you hear these people talking 
in this wi be on your guard. You will find 
ost of t) , as Mr Bradley has indicated, are 
cientist jur governmental bureaus or pro- 
German 3s occupying chairs in agricultural 
olle ( the staff of some experiment sta- 


ion. Just chalk it up on the barn door, that 
the man who presses this potash problem to the 
front at this time is not a loyal American and 
nothing else than an agent playing the German 
came. He may not actually be German and he 
may not consciously know the harm he is do- 
is the German game he is playing 
just the same. 

Let’s nail these German potash lies at the 
start. Let’s put the proper brand on these pot- 
ash propagandists at once. That is the best 
way to hglp the boys who are making that su- 
preme sacrifice for the preservation of these 
farms that they may be worth-while places to 
live on. Let’s all join in stopping this nonsense 
about the potash shortage. 


ing, but it 


Fair Prices Now and in Future 
\Imost a collapse in market prices for corn 
has accompanied the German peace offensive. 
From the high point of $2 per bushel at Chi- 
caso in July the market last week reached as 
low as 81.12. Oats, cotton and other fa:m prod- 
ts were off in price. A weakening in quota- 


tions at live stock markets also is evi 


Failure of the peace offensive and i wal of 
the war more determinably than ever, should 
stiffen up prices again for all farm products, 
until peace talk revives once more. 

The. situation testifies to the grave danger 


that confronts agriculture in the economic re- 
1djustment from abnormal war conditions to 
the ultimately normal conditions of peace. But 
for the government-fixed price of the wheat 
crops of 1918 and 1919, that grain already might 
have declined in sympathy with maize. Assur- 
ance of peace might mean within a shorter or 


lons period a fall to $1 a bushel for No 1 
wheat at Cnieago, compared to $2.26 as the ofli- 
cial price ; iich the government guarantees 

tal ove these two crops. The reason is 
that elease of ships from war uses would 


afford cheap transportation for whatever wheat 
or oth rain is now stored in the southern 
Later prices may recover some- 
what when it is realized that total world’s sup- 
ply is less than total world needs. 

Some weeks ago the French government fixed 
prices of wheat and other grains to tte harvested 
in France during 1919 at a trifle less than was 
paid for this year’s crops, but the French min- 
ister of agriculture at the same time properly 
emphasized the duty of government to prevent 


hemisphere 





Agriculturist 





any sudden collapse in produce market quota. 
tions upon evidences of possible peace. The 
markets during the past two weeks still furthe 
enphasized this grave duty. , 

Unless -operatively regulated by allied coy 
ernments, the danger now is that produce 
will fall more rapidly as to both time anq 


unt than is justified by the present 
upply of food throughout the worl S19 
dire a calamity to agriculture must be ay 
it all hazards. As agriculture was the | 0 
benefit by izher prices, it must not be fi ) 
suffer by their unreguiated collapse. 


Hoover Takes Charge 
The basie price of 100 pounds of mil 
been set by Herbert Hoover at $3.57. 17 


rardless of its cost or of the merit: 
ease Mr Hoover states that it was necessary 


to cut tl 
winning the war. 

We accept his decision, but fail to see how 
cutting the price of milk a fraction of cent 
will help to win the war. Had the price agreed 
upon by producers and dealers been unreason- 
able or even touched with a slight profit to pro- 
ducers, Mr Hoover’s mandate could have heen 


price to farmers in the inte 


received with respectful concuirence. But the 
price as originally agreed to covered enly the 
cost of production without any profit to prodte- 
ers being introduced into the figures. in the 
price of $3.65 a 160 pounds no profits whatso- 
ever were included. Unless a “recoup” is now 
permitted later on, farmers will be obliged 
again to sell their milk at a loss. Even Mr 
Hoover cannot expect them to do this. 

It is of interest to note that the distributers 
have been allowed their usual spread; and this 
is higher than Hoover’s own commission fixed 
the spread at, when that commission was try- 
ing to handle this troublesome milk problem in 
recent months. In the new deal, distributers 
get 7.2 cents spread and farmers but 8.3 cents, 
consumers paying 15% cents a quart for milk. 
Thus dealers do their job at a profit, but pro- 
ducers at a loss. 

Is there never to be any justice in the milk 
business? Is the democracy for which we are 
fighting to be a yoke and foot chain to dairy 
producers? Is not dairying entitled to the same 
fair deal that labor and other interests get? 





Our farmers everywhere are keenly alive to 
the necessity of keeping up wheat production. 
For the 1918 harvests, as 
already well known, a 
splendid acreage was put 
into this crop, and as shown in American Agri- 
culturist’s report of a week ago, some 934 mil- 
lion bushels are now being run through the 
threshing machines. Looking ahead, it is too 
soon to determine whether we will have a bil- 
lion-bushel crop in 1919. One thing, however, 
is manifest; wheat growing sections this fall 
show that plans are being carried out to in- 
crease the acreage, and in fact this even looks 


Feeding the World 


toward seedings next spring. Work has been 
held back in some districts because the ground 
was not in best of condition in September and 
early October; but as Washington reports, “if 
rains occur an extraordinarily large, full acre- 
age will be sown.” Reports of this character 
come from the middle states, the west and 
southwest. Whether a $2.50 price, as will be 
urged in congress, prevails or whether the gov- 
ernment figure remains at $2.40, American 
farmers may be depended upon to do their 
share in growing wheat toward winning the war. 
——. 

There is a recent notice that limestone has 
been put on the preferred list for shipment, 
following a recommendation by 

Limestoneon the agricultural advisory com- 
Preferred List mittee at Washington. Also 
fuel for burning lime is pre- 

ferred, since some of the eastern territories use 
their lime in the burned form. Since the fed- 
eral government is running the railroads it seems 
as if something could be done to prevent in- 
creases in the freight rates on limestone. The 
government could afford to haul limestone free 
of charge if necessary, because of the great and 
immediate increases it gives in food production. 
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Solving Farm Engineering Problems 


Farm Engineering Editor F. M. White talks about winter fuel and frost-proof cellars 


by N ACCOUNT of the coal shortage 
and of the distribution of anthra- 
cite coal, soft coal will have to 
be burned in furnaces where 
hard coal has been used. Those 
who have not had experience in 
handling soft coal, will undoubtedly have some 
trouble in the beginning to burn soft coal. 

Different sizes of soft coal can be used, but 
jump and egg size is generally preferred. The 
3 x 6-inch washed egg coal is large enough to 
permit air going through the mass of burning 
coal, thereby keeping the fire in good condition. 
I burned this size coal in my furnace last winter 
and with a little more attention to the furnace 
than is required when using hard coal it gave 
excellent satisfaction. The house warmed up 
much more quickly in the morning with soft 
coal than when using hard coal. One should be 
very careful not to let the fire get going too 
strongly before the draft is lowered. Almost the 
entire regulations of the fire must be controlled 
by the draft door located in the ash pit, except 
to get the fire started, then one should not open 
the draft as wide as when burning hard coal. 

In burning hard coal the choke damper in 
the smoke hood is sometimes closed, as some 
claim it prevents heat from escaping up the 
chimney. This damper should not be closed or 
even partially closed when using soft coal. 
Neither can the check draft be used to any ex- 
tent. Control of the fire should be secured 
through the control of the draft door in the 
ash pit. 

Another precaution to be taken is in filling 








the furnace. Clinkers should be removed and 
the live coals pushed to one side of the fire pot. 
then in filling, avoid covering all live coals. By 
leaving live coals exposed, the fire will start 
gradually and the smoke will be consumed. 
This method of firing at least partially elimi- 
nates dense smoke coming from the chimney. 
It may be necessary to carry the ashes a little 
deeper in the fire pot than is ordinarily prac- 
ticed when using hard coal. This practice de- 
pends, to considerable extent, upon the atten- 
tion one can give the furnace. It ought not to 
be necessary to fire, even in the coldest weather, 
except morning, noon, and say 5 o’clock, and 
then again just before retiring. Fire can be 
kept over night with soft coal by keeping drafts 
closed and carefully banking the fire, almost as 
well as with hard coal. Occasionally it will be 
necessary to brush out the flues to remove the 
soot, which will result in the saving of fuel. 


Bins for Root Cellars 


IT am building a large root cellar of stone cone 
erete. Perhaps you can give me some advice re- 
garding the bins for helding the roots.—[E, A. 
Kraemer, Connecticut. 

The most important point to consider in the 
construction of a root cellar is to provide for 
ample ventilation. The bins not over four feet 
wide and any length are a satisfactory size. 

To provide ventilation around the bins, place 
2 x 4’s itlatwise against the wall and on the floor. 
Then 1 x 4’s are nailed to the 2 x 4’s, leaving a 
crack of from 1 to 2 inches between each 1 x 4. 
This provides free circulation of air around the 
walls and bottom of the bin. I know of one 





farmer who piled the roots in the cellar without 
any thought of ventilation. A large proportion 
of them spoiled. The next year he built bins 
and provided ventilation and had no trouble 
whatever. 

In the roof of the cellar you ought to provide 
a ventilator so that this could be opened at any 
time when necessary. Ventilators are usually 
built out of 4-inch pipe, with a cap over the top 
which prevents rain and snow from entering. 
If desired, you could put a damper in it, much 
the same as used in an ordinary stove pipe. 
This damper could be closed during very ex- 
treme weather. You would probably find, how- 
ever, that you would leave the ventilator open 
almost throughout the entire winter. 


How Many Piston Rings 

I took the engine of my Chevrolet car apart some 
time ago and found no piston rings on the lower end 
of the piston. The garage man told me to put some 
on, while others say there is no need for them. 
What shall I do?—[A. Reipp, New York. 

In the Chevrolet four cylinder engine pistons 
are provided with three rings. These are all 
above the wrist pin. It is a matter of opinion 
as to whether one ring below the wrist pin is 
necessary. 

Would not advise you to go to the expense 
of having a groove cut for the ring. A great 
many manufacturers of the best makes of cars 
fit the pistons with only three rings, all of 
which are above the wrist pin. Where a ring 
is not provided below the wrist pin, there is 
usually a groove, which answers the same pur- 
pose as the piston ring that is to carry oil, com- 
monly called oil ring or oil groove. 








Autumn Work in the Market Garden 


Detailed outline gardens, big and littlh—By M. G. Kains 


N MY market gardening operations 
I have found that very efficient 
use may be made of time in the 
autumn to prepare for the work 
of the following season. Not only 
is there a saving of spring time, 
however; there is also a saving of expense in 
combating insects and diseases and in reducing 
losses due to one or both of these enemies. 
Still further there may be a very decided gain 
in plant food—not always, but under favorable 
conditions. Some of the directions in which I 
have found it profitable to work are as follows: 

Part of my land is a sandy loam and part a 
heavy clay loam. Naturally these two areas 
respond best to different treatment. The sandy 
loam is used mostly for crops such 





it. About 15 pounds of crimson clover is a 
fair rate of seeding. When I sow rye alone, as 
I do where the soil is already rich in nitrogen, 
about one and a half bushels will do the work; 
when sown with vetch I think about a bushel is 
liberal, especially as the vetch seed is costly. 


Vetch as a Cover Crop 


In common with many other market garden- 
ers, I am disregarding more and more the high 
cost of vetch seed because the vetch has such 
wonderful power of gathering nitrogen from 
the air and making a heayy growth of foliage 
during cool, even cold, weather. In preparing 
the ground for peas and corn especially, we 
growers have proved that it is more valuable 


than a heavy dressing of the best stable manure. 
When the costs of the two are compared the 
vetch is decidedly the cheaper, even when com- 
mercial fertilizers are added to balance up the 
plant food. In my experience it is a good plan 
to broadcast some fertilizer rich in phosphoric 
acid for the vetch to utilize in the autumn es- 
pecially where the soil is light and the vegetable 
crops have not been heavily fed during the pre- 
vious growing season. Sometimes I have sown 
the fertilizer before seeding, sometimes after. 
Goog results have followed both practices. 


Plowing Garden in the Fall 


The heavy land I find is improved by autumn 
plowing. Generally I do the work in late Oc- 
tober or early November leaving 





as cucumbers and melons, which 
succeed best and give best yields 
upon light soils; the clay loam is 
used for general vegetables that 
are not so particular. As soon as 
the cantaloupes, cucumbers, ete, 
have about reached their full de- 
velopment I broadcast crimson 
clover or winter vetch among the 
plants and allow the early autumn 
rains to cover the seed. With the 
earlier crops I use crimson clover; 
with the later ones the vetch, be- 
cause it will make a satisfactory 
Stand when sown even as late as 
October. With the clover I often 
Sow buckwheat because this makes 
a quick start and good growth be- 
fore frost and adds just so much 
more vegetable matter to the soil; 
with the vetch I almost always sow 
Winter rye because it will make a 








the furrows rough just as the plow 
turns them up. This allows great- 
er frost action and results in finer 
breaking of the _ soil particles 
When the land is fall plowed I can 
always begin spring work earlier 

_ than when it is left till spring. The 
soil dries out better and there is 
less danger of injuring it than 
when worked while wet. Before 
harrowing in spring I give a lib- 
eral dressing of lime once in two 
or three years to help break up the 
clods and work up the vegetable 
matter turned under from year to 
year. 

Whenever I have to plow a grass 
sod that has stood for more than 
two years I find best results from 
fall plowing, whether the soil is 
light or heavy. The advantage is 
not so much in getting the grass 
buried and rotted befpre spring nor 








g00d stand even when sown as late 
as early November and it helps 
Support the vetch vines. When I 
do not intend fall plowing the clay 
loam I sow this combination upon 


Cabbage Field Being Irrigated by the Overhead System 
Cabbage is a gross feeder and needs much plant food and water. 
With the present strong demand for all foodstuffs, cabbage is one of 
the important crops on the truck farm and in every market garden. 


in the action of frost upon the soil 

Particles, but more in destroying 

countless insects that either hiber- 
[To Page 279.] 
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constant source of profit and 
satisfaction. 
farmer can afford to be without 
a reliable scale. 


The McDonald is the original pitless 
scale. 
move. 
accuracy for 10 years to U. S. Standard 
weights. However, it is so substantially 
and finely constructed that it will retain 
its accuracy frora 20 
practically no repairs. 
thousands of McDonald Pitless Scales 
in daily use by railroads, manufacturers, 
mill operators, farmers, stockmen, in 
fact, in every line of business in which 
a wagon scale is necessary—the best 
evidence of their superiority. 


Ask your Moline Dealer about the 
McDonald Pitless Scale or write us for 
full information. 























HE McDonald Pitless Scale 
eliminates all guessing. It 
stops the leaks and is a 


No progressive 


It is easy to erect and easy to 
We guarantee it to retain its 


to 25 years with 
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He’s the man who helped make New York the world’s 
high pric settlements 5 ne square deal. x 

avines St pe by being unusually liberal for quick 
None too | urge. His ‘money awaits , a. pelts. 


M. F. Pfacizer & Co. 


+. 
Send for Price List and ship to 


Members Raw 





Jouk atuns an Pyaelger 


Evenie rt Fur Market —leader of liberal assortments — of 


you buy Liberty Bonds and War 


aelzer will help y 
No shipment too small. 


He needs your furs, 


(15-123 West 29th Street (Desk i4), New York 
Fur Merchants’ Ass’n 









































Trappers | 
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Send at once for Funete ex 









3-in-1 Bor ok , FREI Ge > Li aws, 
re r Ce italog, li te 

. eS on tt aps, market 
reports, guns » smokers, etc. “A postal 


brin gs it. 
Every indication points to bigger 
money totrappers m3 
gearthan ever before. Fursare 
rage, mi any trappers h: ave been 
drafted—greater opportunity for you. 
Write for this book and Pur P 







BROS. & CO. 


of , 4 ~ ont ee 


145 Fussten @ Bidg. 


St. Louis, no. 





Price $2 Postpaid 


complete with = —— 
12 Smoke Cartridges 
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‘SMOKE TORPEDO” 


; The quickest, slickest device you ever 
saw for drivin Q all den animals into the 
open. Write for full det ails. Also get 
Taylor’s “Book of Traps shows how to trap 
what traps and bait to use; animals in natural 
colors; full supply catalog. Free. Write today 
Ff. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
INTERNATIONAL FUR EXCHANGE 


Eachante Stl Louis. Mo. 































New York is now 
He Worvp’s Fur Center 

New York, the greatest city in the world, is 

the center of the World’s Fur business. No 

matter where you ship your Raw Furs, they 
must eventually come to New York, 

We are the Fastest Growing Raw Fur House 

in New York because we always pay the 
er st market prices, 

snd for our Latest Price List, 


David Blustein &Bro. 
176A aprenden 


It’s free. 








TRAPPERS! vine “payer Nem 
illus. book tells tee to 
muskrat,skunk,wolf,mink,etc; water 
den, snow, log, blind sets, ete., re. > 
fasten traps, stretch furs, make dead falls, snares. 
News, big illus. magazine, tells about fur markets, tage 
a 1g, hunting, wooder: fishing, fur farming, roots, eS. 
good stories. Send. 10e coin for copy of book and sample 


New 





<i ee FUR NEWS, 71 W.23d St.,tem 403 New York 


The Cheapest Way To,, 4 


azine. 





x Pull Stump S 
Cs: £3. One Man Alone ¥ “> 
Try Mt 


Pulls a, 
Stum 
daysF REE on your 
own stumps—6 months! 
to pay. If not convinced! 
return it. Money = 3 


P 
ess. Greater power, speed 
be strength. Lasts longer. A few pounds pull yok fl 






on handle exerts tons on o—, Free Book 
[ Bowe ves full details. Shows One-Man and _ Horse 
e. 


E™odels, A.J. KIRSTIN, company 8 













































Laying Plans for Mr Mink 


Sticks and stones against a tree leaves one place only for a mink or musk. 
rat to get under. 


Mink and Muskrat Trapping 
F, E. BRIMMER, NEW YORK 


The best set I can find along a river 
or creek is where a tree has had its 
roots washed loose and has_ been 
toppled into the water. In this case the 
fur bearer has offered a natural bar- 
rier for his trips up and down the 
shore, and so he must find some good 
place to go around or crawl under. 
Usually he prefers to slip under and 
careful observation will show a well- 
defined path where he _ squeezes 
through. 

On lake, river, pond or large creek I 
always use a boat if I can get one 
there. The reasons are many. Prob- 
ably the greatest is that I do not like 
to walk along the shore and leave my 
scent for the wily mink to learn my 
whereabouts. The boat can be rowed 
close to shore and the trap set from it. 
I always keep a board 6 feet long and 
10 inches wide tied in the water by my 
boat, so that when I cannot reach the 
set from the boat itself I can place 
this board out on land and so reach 
the place where I want to set the trap. 
The wet board will never leave any 
human scent. Of course this is not 
necessary when muskrat trapping ex- 
clusively, but I often pick up mink in 
my rat sets, which proves that if I 
take great precaution in my sets I may 
be sure of getting the muskrat and 
reasonably certain of a mink. Many 
mink go around the ordinary muskrat 
trap because it is too exposed to fool 
them. 

To Bait or Net to Bait 


Practically all my sets are without 
bait because I find that a foul-smelling 
bait often spoils my catch by making 
the animal suspicious. As soon as you 
ean begin to read the signs of the 
woods and recognize where a mink has 
a path across an island, or around a 
rock, or under a log, or the trail he 
wears where he gets in and out of 
water; there is the place to set your 


trap. Always place it just a little un- 
der water. Baits attract an animal 
more because he is curious than be- 


cause he is hungry. Fish cut up in 
summer and placed in bottles in the 
sun will give an alluring bait. If you 
want to make the fish oil bait still bet- 
ter you can get some asafetida, anise 
and rhodium and mix with the oil, just 
a few drops of each being all that are 
necessary to add to a pint can of the 
fish oil. If a bait is used it should 
never be placed near the trap, but 
must be above where it will not at- 
tract the attention of the fur-bearer to 
the trap. Place the bait in the crotch 
of a tree a few feet from the ground 
and conceal one or two traps at con- 
venient positions near the roots of the 
tree and you have an ideal baited set. 

Once you have caught a muskrat he 
will leave an odor that will attract an- 
other rat to come and _ investigate. 
This is most often the case of the 
mink, but I have had many expe- 
riences where tle scent from a trapped 
mink was used as a warning for all 
other minks to keep away from my 
trap. Of course there will be many 
sets for muskrats that you will want 
to make where you cannot expect 
mink to get into them. Such places 
are the deep waterholes in banks used 
by burrowing muskrat, where you have 
to place your trap under a foot of 
water. 

The muskrat likes the water and is 
a constant swimmer and diver, where- 
as the mink follows water courses in 
search of food and would rather walk 


along the shore than swim in the 
water. If he has to use the water for 
getting the kind of food that he js 
after he will do so, but prefers land, 


Where to Set Traps 


Given my choice between a trapling 
along some water or one entirely on 
dry land I would take the waterway, 
Muskrat and mink are sure to be there 
and you have a natural help in trans. 
porting supplies or covering up your 
scent in the water. Muskrat houses 
must never be molested in any way, 
but you can set traps a few rods from 
them in the paths that the rats make 
in the marsh. Any well-beaten path 
is a sure set for mink and muskrat, 
and if you can find a place where the 
path has a depression that has 2 or3 
inches of water in it you have discoy- 
ered a good set. Often the paths will 
run out on logs, for both these animals 
like to go out on a log to get to water. 
With an ax you can easily chop a 
place for your trap just at the end of 
the log that is a few inches under 
water. 

Drift piles and tiles are always ex- 
plored by fur-bearers and make good 
places for sets. If you are compelled 
to make sets on dry places along the 
water’s edge be sure to throw water 
upon them as this will effectively kill 
the human scent. Hollow logs and eld 


burrows along the creek bank are 
places naturally sought out by fur 
animals. 


To get the best prices for pelts you 
should stretch the mink skin as long 
as possible, while the muskrat needs 
but to be stretched out to its natural 
size, just enough so that there are no 
folds in it anywhere. Never place salt 
or alum on fresh pelts, as alt fur deal- 
ers prefer them just as they are taken 
off the carcass. As little f rat. and flesh 
as possible should be left on the skin, 
and it should be hung to dry in a well. 
ventilated room that is neither damp 
nor heated with a stove. 





Observe the Game Laws 

Open seasons, both state and federal, 
must be observed by hunters in shoot- 
ing birds. If a state law opens the 
season later or closes it earlier than 
the dates prescribed by federal regula- 
tions, the season in that state is just 
so much further shortened. Federal 
regulations do not authorize anyone to 
hunt or kill migratory birds contrary 
to state laws. 

It is lawful to hunt waterfowl (ex- 
cept wood ducks, eider ducks and 
swans for which there is no open sea- 
son), rails, coots, gallinules, Wilson 
snipe or jacksnipe, black-bellied and 
golden plovers, yellowlegs, woodcock, 
and mourning or white-winged doves 
during the open seasons prescribed by 
the regulations. The several states, 
however, are authorized still further to 
protect migratory birds. 

The sale of all migratory birds, oth- 
er than propagated waterfowl, is pro- 
hibited throughout the United States 
except for scientific or propagating 
purposes. Maximum bag limits are also 
prescribed and, when permitted bY 
state law, two days’ limit of migratory 
pirds may be shipped or transported 
from one state to another in a calen- 
dar week. Hunters are especially ad- 
vised to familiarize themselves with 
the provisions of the law. Send to the 
bureau of biological survey, depart- 
ment of agriculture, Washington, DC, 
and ask for a free copy. Infractions 
of the law are followed by stiff fines 
or punishment, or both. 
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QUICK eye and a good shot pattern, that’s the 
game-getting combination. Given an old-timer 
with a reliable gun in his hand and the rest of 

the story is up to the shot pattern. 


Now the secret of “ign patterns is in the control 
of the gas blast from the exploding powder. This in 
turn depends upon the wadding in the shell. 


ick eye and . 
a gO od shot patter nN The, Winget pale 30 ete out of 







distributed. No birds get through 


At the muzzle, the shot pellets slip out without jamming, while the 
wadding is checked for a brief interval by the constriction of the 
muzzle. Jt follows some distance behind the shot pattern. 

The shot cluster travels on unbroken by gas blast or wadding and 
makes the hard-hitting, uniform pattern for which Winchester shot 
shells are world famous. 

Fish Tail Flash. All Winchester smokeless shells are made 
with the new Winchester Primer—the quickest and most powerful 
shot shell primer made. Its 





The wadding, like the piston 
head of a gas engine, must give 


broad fish tail flash gives even 





the explosion something solid to 
work against so that the shot 
may be pushed out evenly. 


It must expand and fill the 


nh i} } ily 
HAVASU Lill HW 


and thorough ignition. Every 
grain of powder is completely 
burned up before the shot charge 
leaves the muzzle. 











tube of the barrel, completely 


The Crimp. The required 





sealing in the gas behind it. The Winchester system of wadding. | The wadding expands evenly, sealing in the gas blast, all degree of pressure necessary 
Mi ’ the way to the muzzle, where the wadding is check the “‘choke’’ or constriction. e . 7 a z 
No gas must escape to scatter shot cluster travels on ahead unbroken. Actual test target 320 pellets out of 431, or 74% cf in seating the driving wads is 





the shot. 


the shot charge (1% oz. of 7% chilled) inside a 30-inch circle of 40 yds f 


} worked out in combination with 





It must offer just the right 
amount of resistance to the explosion so as to develop uniform pres- 
sure and high velocity without danger of jamming the pellets out of 
shape at the “choke” or muzzle cvunstriction. 


The Winchester system 


Winchester Wadding is the result of repeated experiments to 
determine the most efficient control of the gas blast. 

The special construction of the Base Wad gives what is known 
as Progressive Combustion to the powder charge. 

Combustion spreads instantly through the powder charge. By 
the time the top grains of powder become ignited the full energy of 
the burning powder behind is at work. Though the explosion is 
almost instantaneous, it is none the less progressive, the final energy 
and maximum velocity of the completely burned powder being de- 
veloped at the muzzle where it is most nceded. 

Meanwhile, under the heat and pressure of combustion, the 
tough, springy Driving Wad has expanded to fill the barrel snugly 
all around. No gas escapes. It is completely sealed in. The 
wadding pushes the shot evenly. 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


the hardness or the softness of 
_the crimping required for any particular shell. 


Waterproofing and Lubrication. In the cold, damp air of the 
marshes, or under the blazing sun at the traps, Winchester shells will 
always play true. Winchester waterproofing process prevents them 
from swelling from dampness. Special lubrication of the paper fibres 
prevents brittleness and splitting in dry weather. 


Uniform Shells. From primer to crimp, Winchester shells are 
constructed to insure the maximum pattern possible from any load and 
under all conditions. 25,000,000 rounds of ammunition are fired every 
year in testing Winchester guns and ammunition. $100,000 is spent 
annually in the inspection and testing of finished shot shells alone. 


Clean hits and more of them 


To insure more hits and cleaner hits in the field or at the traps be 
sure your shells are Winchester Leader and Repeater for Smokeless ; 
Nublack and New Rival for Black Powder. Write for our Free Booklet 
on Shells. Winchester Repeating Arms Co., Dept. W U-2, 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
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beverasje to the 
snappy cereal 
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INSTAN 


You'll be 
surprised at its 
cheering, satis- 
fying qualities 
and delightful 

lavor. It’s all 
ealth no 
caffeine. 
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¢ Write today for my free Ready 
¢nectna Bargain Book and see 

how my_Direct-From-Factory 
Freight - Prepaid plan of deal- 
ing saves you big money on 
roofing. 
til you see my Money-Saving 
argain Offers. 


‘BUY ROOFING ROW 


before prices advance. The same guar- 
antee, the same high quality, the sa 
big values that have made Brown Fe nce 
famous <re also 
Brown’s Ready Roofing. 
you money—my book will convince 












the FREIGHT ¢ 


Don’t buy roofing un- 


pryou~send today. 


Roofing Dept. Q 
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>The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
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Girls and 
Women 

shoes. You must see them to appreciate 
their splendid quality. : ou 5 ws try the a on to 
enjoy their hive 
the m to you postage pre ps aid, 
DV ANCE, 
«i ce you. . 
pure them with the best $/ 
It costs nothing to try 
“cee eae a ae eae eae a eae eee eee 


: Peter Fevenen, 81 Beach St., Boston, Mass 
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to you at once. 


uppers. 


wear. 





oe com y 


Pay only $3.95 on arrival. 
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my money I 


Just mail coupon 
your pair of these TAN 
STORM BOOTS will come 
Built solid 
full of wear. Real oak leath- 
er soles. Genuine elk leather 
Perfect for skating 
just the the shoe for grow- 
ing girls Ideal 
women! The best shoe 
ever made for all-around 


Fall and Winte: 
You will be d 


lighted 
with the 


NO MONE y iN 


The shoes must and will con- 


00 shoe you ever saw, 





7.00 you will re- 


COLOR (Black or Tan?)........ 





Bean Growers 


Disappointment is the lot of growers 
of field beans in the three states where 
most of the commercial crop is pro- 
duced, Michigan, New York and Cali- 
all a liberal acreage was 
seeding in eastern 
e closing days of 
a large out- 


fornia. All in 
put in last spring, 

ctions as late as th 
May; and in the aggregate 


put of beans in sight. Plant growth 
was fairly satisfactory during the sum. 
mer, although more or less drouth in 


Michigan and New York. In fact, this 
exceedingly tender plant was in many 
instances cut by untoward _ frosts, 
itching it in its initial 
rrowth last spring, and sometimes by 
unexpectedly early frosts this autumn, 

Then came a most disastrous stretch 
of two or three weeks of rains, cu- 
riously enough this true of all the 
three states. In the southern half of 
California, where growers seldom fear 
excessive moisture, there were some 
surprisingly heavy rains in September. 
In Michigan and in New York, partic- 
ularly the western counties where the 
acreage is very heavy, there were cold, 
drenching rains just at the time when 
the crop needed sunshine. This exces- 
sive moisture caused serious losses, 
particularly to late planted beans. 
Weather at the extreme close of Sep- 
tember and during the first week in 
October proved very much better, but 
generally too long delayed to help out 
much, 


some me r 


Room for Price Impoyvement 


So far as general conditions are con- 
cerned, looking toward values and 
markets these are fair, but not bril- 
liant. Prices are starting in this fall 
really much lower than growers had 
reason to expect. In California where 
the crop was formerly very largely 
lima beans, and where that variety is 
still at the forefront in the wholesale 
markets west and east, growers are ex- 
ceedingly well organized, and both 
limas and small he ‘ans will probably 
be handled in such way as to return 
fair profits, 

Gratifying progress in selling organ- 
ization has been made in Michigan, 
both locally and statewide, and this 
ought to help in the Wolverine state; 
in New York less co-operative work of 
this character. A good many pinto 
beans have been grown in the west, 
this crop cheaply produced and selling 
at a discount, and a source of much 
annoyance to bean growers in New 
York and Michigan. 

Reports coming in from American 
Agriculturist correspondents now and 
again contain bitter complaint because 
federal government has urged a big 
acreage of beans and then has not 
made it possible to realize profitable 
or even “break even” prices. Be that 
as it may the market situation is not 
altogether rosy. Considerable quanti- 
ties of old beans are still back in the 
country in New York and Michigan, 
some of these quatable at loading sta- 
tions at only 7 to S cents a pound. For 
new crop beans in both Michigan and 
New York tentative offers are very 
largely S cents to a fraction better, 
occasionally up to 9 cents. Yet this 
cron properly handled and protected 
is not perishable; may be marketed 
conservatively, and with the assurance 
that demand for government and civil 
purposes will be enormous, ought to 
command reasonably good prices the 
coming autumn and winter. 


The Situation Upstate 


Conservative estimates to American 
Agriculturist from best posted grow- 
ers and large operators-indicate a 
crop for New York as a whole 60 to 
75% of a full normal; here and there 
estimates better than this where en- 
vironment is particuarly favorable. 
Early planted beans came through the 
season in reasonably good shape and 
safely housed. A very large propor- 
tion of the crop, late planted, as above 
indicated was hurt by frosts and more 
particularly continuous rains—damage 
in thi respect not yet fully known. 
One of the directors of the state bean 
growers’ association writes us that not 
only will the acreage prove short of a 
full one at harvest, but quality will be 
nuch below the standard unless good, 
drying season begins at once; fortu- 
nately we have had many bright days 

nee that letter was written. Some 
disease damaged the New York crop, 
especially in old bean growing sece- 
tions; in many cases pods made a 
brave showing but were not well filled, 

The relatitely poor condition in Col- 
orado and particularly in California 
ought to help bean growers in Michi- 
an, New York and a few other states 
where field beans are commercially 
grown, and condition much the same 
as herein noted. There is much logical 
complaint over the fact that against 
an S-cent price tentatively offered 
growers in the country (even though 
market not fully established first week 
in October) the retail price in count- 
less towns and cities is all the way up 





Suffer Losses 
Our final report Shows Materially lessened Crop Yield 


to 15 and 18 cents a pound; too much 
middlemen’s toll here! 

In a full year Michigan has prided 
itself on raising 5,000,000 bushels and 
upward. The total United States crop, 
according to government reports and 
including the new acreages in Califor- 
nia, Colorado and New Mexico in- 
creased from some 1,000,000 bushels 
dried beans in 1/16 to upward of 16,- 
000,000 bushels in 1917; actual totais 
for 1918 not yet available. 

Formidable California Compciition 

No longer can the hitherto premier 
states of Michigan and New York rest 
on their laurels believing they control 
the bean situation. This crop has come 
very rapidly to the front in the far 
west; to some extent In Colorado, but 
more notably in the southern h&lf of 
California. There the acreuge is very 
large, meaning an enormous produc- 
tion to compete with beans grown fur- 
ther east. In Ventura county, Cal, at 
least 70,000 acres are under beans in 
1918, divided between limas and small 
beans, some estimates all the way to 
90,000 acres, and local figures out 
there place value upward of $12,000,- 
UUU in a single year. The big acreage 
in California developed well, then came 
some very disturbing and unexpected 
heavy rains last half of September 
which undoubtedly cut into the crop. 
Official reports showed precipitation of 
2% to as high as 5 inches or more at 
certain points in southern California 
at a time when ordinarily growers 
there expect only sunshine. This dam- 
aged not only the bean crop but the 
grape, prune and peach crop, mounting 
altogether into millions of dollars. 
California has been long given the 
palm for lima beans, and September 
initial offers by the California lima 
bean associations were at 12 cents a 
pound, this association controlling per- 
haps fully half the lima beans grown 
in the United States. 

A preliminary report of the depart- 
ment of agriculture covering all of the 
United States estimates the 1918 bean 
crop at 17,000,000 bushels; this subject 
to later revision. 

At New York, market for old beans 
quiet, pea and medium $10.50@ 11.50 p 
100 lbs, yellow eye 11.25@ 11.50, under. 
tone fairly firm on choice stock, but 
off grades neglected. 

Notes from Bean Growcrs 

Account of rust crop not over 60% 
of last year.—IN. F., Savona, N Y. 

Dry weather, thence early frost and 
bean crop light.—[Cor, Newark, N Y. 

A grower at Darien Center, Genesee 
Co, says the outlook is poor following 
three weeks of rainy weather in Sept 
succeeded by a killing frost. 

Most of the crop in the fields pulled 
or standing as of date Sept 27, weath- 
er wet for three weeks and damage 
will be heavy.—-|C. E. S., Batavia, N Y. 

A price fourth week in Sept at 
Geneseo, N Y, was S@St5ec p lb; in 
most towns in N Y bean sections price 
uncertain up to the opening of Oct. 

Entire acreage here will probably 
not average over 7 bus p acre.—([F. L. 
W., LeRoy, N Y. 

Crop badly damaged through rains, 
although early beans in the barns are 
fine and best lots of these will run 15 
to 18 bus to the acre.—ILE., J. A., Perry, 
Wyoming Co, N Y. 








Threshing Beans 

LYMAN CRANE, ST LAWRENCE CO, N Y 

I recommend the threshing of beans 
with a threshing machine and getting 
them out of the way before cold 
weather and selling as soon as the 
market suits. There is a large increase 
of beans raised over last year, so the 
price may be less by spring. 

In threshing so as not to split beans 
I have the power low, shoving the 
beans in fast with the concaves down 
well. They will thresh quite clean if 
dry. Then I run them through the 
second time to clean them, but you 
can empty them in beyond the eylin- 
der and they will be good, clean beans 
if not stained and colored. One of my 
neighbors threshed out 14 bushels this 
way in a day with his own rig when it 
would have taken three or four days’ 
time to have flailed them out. 


European Corn Borer—This insect 
threatening to corn’ growing has 
gained a foothold in eastern Mass and 
the secretary of agriculture has recent- 
ly placed a quarantine prohibiting the 
outshipment from the area infected of 
corn fodder or cornstalks whether 
used for packing or otherwise, green 
Sweet corn, roasting ears, corn on the 
cob and corncobs. The area quaran- 
tined includes a group of towns in the 
eastern part of the state. The insect 
bores in the base of the flower stalk, 
often causing the pollen to be spilt on 
the ground; enters the stalks and 
bores into the ears of the corn, ren- 
dering them unfit for food. 


Mention A A When You Write. 
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$2-All Wear Gloves-$2 


These gloves have every known ad- 
vantage of workman’s gloves wi 
out any disadvantages. Not we 

by hot or cold water, acids, 1s 
nor benzine. Will not harden, pee} 
or crack. Positively outwears leat! 
Wiil send you 3 pairs on receipt of 
$2.00. Your money back if ten d 
trial does not prove every statement, 
Highly endorsed by farmers and 
farm workers. 











Made only by 


ALL WEAR GLOVE CO. 


FAIRPORT, N. Y. 














GLEAN SEEDS—BIG CROPS 


It Pays to Use a Racine Fan 


No. 1—Capacity 60 to 90 bu. ........ $40.00 
No. 2—Capacity 100 to 125 bu. ......$50.00 
Labor is scarce and high. Tell us your 
needs. We can help you. 

Ask your dealer for Rawlings goods. 


Rawlings Implement Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 














should have a Kanawha 
or a Red Jacket Pump 
because they are 
SO EASY TO WORK-—SO EASY TO FIX 
A child can operate them, and 
when repairs are needed, 
—jyou can easily do the 
¥ work yourself. When your well} | 
| fis properl M4 oie witha 

wood) or i 
lea KAN BRERA Cites) PUMP/ I 
| you are assured of having the best. 

Over forty years of successful : 
\}pump building is your guarantee 
|that we will build it correctly 
“Send for our illustrated catalog 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you — write direct. 
KANAWHA PUMP WORKS 
Rawlings Bldg., meen Md. 


THE SELF-OILING WIKDHILL 


become so popular in its first three years that 
os a have been called for to replace, on their 
old towers, other makes of mills, and to replace, at 
amall cost, the anesinn of the earlier 7: 
Aermotors making them self-oil- 
ing. Its enclosed motor, 
keeps in i : . 
keeps_ out me ge 
rain. The Splash Oilinge® 
System _ constantly 
floods every bearing with oil pre- 
vesting wear and enabling the V4 
= to, pump in Soke breeze. 

e oil supply is renewed once a year. 
Double Gears are used, och carryin half the load. 
We make Gasoline En ings. | umps, ‘Tanks, 
Water Supply Goods an Frame Saws. 


Write BERMOTOR CO., 2560 Twelfth St., Chicago 





















































When you 
want a book 


on Field, Orchard and Garden 
Crops, Soil Fertility, Dairy Farm- 
ing, Live Stock Raising or any 
other subject pertaining to Farm- 
ing or Rural Affairs, write to us. 


We publish a long list of reference 
books which abound in he!pful suggestions 
and money- making ideas. We will gladly 
answer all questions pertaining to books 
or suggest courses of reading to anyone 
interested. We can help you. Write to us. 

CaTALoc Free. Send for our new and 
elaborately illustrated catalog, 136 pages, 
5 x 8 inches, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of upward of 500 practical modern 
books covering every phase of agriculture 
This will be mailed on application. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y- 
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poo will be needed next year more 
than ever. Fertilizer must be used 
to produce it. 





I 
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PYM ME peeeapputiogy’) {pnt 


Fertilizer factories have lost 30 to 40 per 
cent of their labor. Fertilizer production 
can be maintained only by utilizing the 
remaining labor to the fullest possible ad- 
vantage. 





Fertilizer must be shipped as soon as ready. Double 
and triple handling must be eliminated. Factories, 
with their depleted forces, must operate every day 
and ship every day from now on until Spring—if the 
supply of fertilizer is to even approach the demand. 
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Fertilizer must move steadily from factory to farm 
throughout the Fall and Winter to replace the usual 
Springtime rush. In no other way can the situation 
be met, 


You gave up wheat, economized on sugar, ob- 
served heatless Mondays and gasless Sundays. 


These were War Measures. 


Now order your Spring fertilizer shipped at 
once. It isa War Measure and a Patriotic Duty. 


| 





\\naiyf 


Do your share again. Get your Spring fertilizer 
in your own barn NOW. Place your order TODAY. 


SAY 


Soil Improvement Committee 
of the 


National Fertilizer Association 


Ay 
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Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago The Munsey Bldg., Baltimore 
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"Fertilizer Feeds the Crops — a ‘he World’ Be 
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Mixed Ration for Steers 


JOSEPI] M, WEAVER, LANCASTER ©O, PA 


Until recently I have always fed my 
steers along the old Lancaster county 
way which meant shredded corn fod- 
der, corn on the cob, some bran and 
molasses dairy feed. In 1915 T had 36 
acres of corn. That year I fed 45 steers. 
In addition to what corn I had off of 
the 36 acres and the fodder carefully 


shredded, 1 bought an additional 1000 
bushels of corn. I then got a feed 
mixing machine that prepared a ra- 
tion consisting of 1000 pounds of corn 
fodder, 500 pounds of corn on the cob, 
300 to 400 pounds of cottonseed meal 
and 100 to 200 pounds of mol 3. 
This combination thoroughly mixed 
with a machine makes an excellent ra. 
tion It is very appetizing and very 
effective. 

In the winter of 1916 T fed 35 acres 
of corn to ©) steers. By combining 
the cottonseed meal, molasses and an 
extra 1000 bushels I was ble to feed 
20 more steers than IT had previously 
under the old method of feeding. I 


used from 15 to 20 pounds a day of 
this feed to the steer This machine 
mixed feed is extremely satisfactory, 
but I am glad to endorse it as a great 
step forward over the old plan of 
feeding 





Using Straw in Feed Rations 


{irom Front Cover.] 
purpost nd beddi 8 nd should be 
so used Rye straw ; not ppetizir 
and is usually refused, except in ca 
of utmost food needs. 

Oats and wheat chaff are enerally 
appreciated liow often do you see 
cows and horses leaving hay, but feed. 
ing energetically at the chaff pile, 
whether of oats or wheat or beans! 
They like the chaff, why wast it? 

. There are dollars in storing such feed 
in shed or barn. Even in barns where 
hay is short, this fine chaff feed often 
is largely lost because of rain and of 
the outside, open storage No more 


profitable day's work is often possible 


than to save the chaff. 


The ways of feeding traw are 
legion. Some like to place a good sized 
forkful in the manger, for the ani- 


mals to pick over; the refuse is used 
as bedding Not a bad way at all for 


cows and horses. Others place the 
straw in open racks, in exercise yard 
or covered barnyard. A good way, cer- 
tainly, as good as feeding in the stall 
manger. Others mix a pound or two 
of straw with the legume hay if un- 
mixed or feed the two together A 
good method also. Any one of the 
wa is good—so long as enough of 
Other feeds, roughage and grains, is 
supplied to provide the necessary nu- 
trients for the day. 

Eating at the strawpile eommon; 
not the best way, but one that will 
continue until better storage facilitic 
are available. The outside straw stock 
remains with us, especially where 
much of oats or wheat is raised 
Weathered straw is not in the most 
ippetizing form. Té meat outsid 
feeding also, even in the worst and 
most disagreeable weather Straw ) 


WONDEREUCL EGG PRODUCER 





Any poultry raiser n ¢ ly 
his profits by doubli th ! 
tion of hi hens \ ent t 
ha been discovered t) vit 
the flock nd mal hen wor! 
the ! r te i ( led * 
1D 
wo f \lore 1d 
be l na d 
\ I ‘ h « M ] ! 
co le this \ r’ produ mn of er 

) r to ti thi great pre 
m * write FE. J. Reefer, poultry ex- 
pert, 4757 Reefer Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo who will end you a season’s 
: ly of “More Eggs” Tonic for $1.00 
(prepaid) So confident is Mr. Reef- 
er of the results that a million dollar 
bank guarantees if you are not ab- 


solutely satisfied, your dollar will be 
returned on request and the “More 
Eggs” costs you nothing. Send a dol- 
lar today or ask Mr. Reefer for his 
free poultry book that tells the cer- 
perience of a man who has made a 
fortune out of poultry.—[Advertise- 
ment. 





be used in winter as feed, therefore, 
ought to be placed in the barn as is 
done with hay. By so doing the full 
feed merit is obtained. 

Mixing straw and silage, while not 
general, is not an uncommon practice. 
One part of straw is used to two parts 
of silage. In Canada quite a good deal 
is fed in this manner. In Europe straw 
is more generally fed than here where 
hay is abundant. In Germany, France 
and England straw is treated with 
soda lye, the resulting product being 
appetizing and more easily digested. 
The cost is increased which limits the 
practice. Another European practice 
is to mix straw with root pulp and 
meal. The labor cost here makes that 
impossible in the United States. Chaf- 
fing or cutting straw so as to mix the 
product with grains in the manger 
would be desirable, for the added cost 
of cutting. 





Wheatless Ration for Hens 

A dry mash, egg ration, as worked 
out by poultrymen at the Ohio station, 
is made up of ground corn two parts, 
bran one part, and meat scrap two 
parts. This mash when fed in con- 
nection with a grain mixture of corn 
and wheat gave an average annual 
production of 140 eggs per hen. Other 
mashes made up of the same materials 


but in different proportions have not 
proven satisfactory as laying rations 
for hen When a large amount of 

crap was used in the ration 
fewer ¢ were produced than when 
a medium amount was fed; similarly, 


when only a small amount of meat 
crap figured in the ration, the egg 
production was unsatisfactory. From 
the entire experiment the poultrymen 
have decided that a satisfactory ration 
for egg production should contain 12% 
of meat scrap, but wheat is not neces- 
iry for laying hens if the proper 
proportion of corn, bran and meat 
scrap is maintained. 
Farmers or poultrymen who have a 
supply of buttermilk or skim milk in 
large enough quantities to feed laying 
hens all they will drink may leave out 
the meat scrap, as these by-products 
form a good substitute for meat scrap. 
Cheaper sources of protein, such as 
cottonseed meal, linseed meal or soy 
beans, however, are not s itisfactory as 
they are not secured from animal 
ources Experiments in several dif- 
ferent states have verified the unprofit- 
ableness of attempting to use proteins 
for laying hens from vegetable sources, 
Oyster Shells, clam shells, old plas- 
ter and other material that contains 
lime should always be accessible to 
poultry, especially fowls kept in con- 
finement and for all during the wine 
ter. The chief function of this stuff 
is as a supply of lime for the making 
ff the egg shells, though it also plays 
an important part in the gizzard and 
a needed element of food. Keep the 
honper full of this material. The fowls 
will never eat more than is good for 


\ Vegetable Cutter is an excellent 
ng lere many fowls are kept. It 
is useful for mincing beets, cabbage 
ind other green stuff. The fowls seem 
to relish the fine material and to eat 
more than when they have to pick 
mouthfuls from the solid vegetables. 
So when they seem not to be eating 
u , a8 in cold weather, cutting up 

mess will pay: for much of the 
health and the egg-laying power of 
‘owls depends upon having plenty of 
fresh green stuff. 





Milk at 9°4 Cents—The recent sit- 


ting the regional milk commission 
for New England resulted in placing 
t} price for October at 9% cents a 
quart delivered in Boston. This is for 
Bb. milk, and if there is a surplus 


farmers will carry it; that is, they will 
take manufactured price for said sur- 
plus. This is the highest price Boston 
producers ever received. Milk is re- 
tailing to families in Massachusetts 
cities at 1514@16e per quart. 


The fourth Liberty loan is a fighting 
loan. Every subscriber to the loan 
strikes a blow for victory. 
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Lily and 
© ’ 
Primrose 
EVER buy a cream 
separator in a hurry. 
Your reason for buying is 
not so much to get a cream 
separator, as ¢o get all the | 
cream from your milk, all 
the time. It takes time to 
pick that kind of a machine 
out of the many on the market. 


Send to reputable firms for catalogues, and study 
them carefully. See which machine requires the 


fewest and simplest adjustments; which has the best 
oiling system; which is most sanitary and most 
easily cleaned; which is so well made that it will 
undoubtedly do good work for a long time. Go into 


details, and pick the best two or three of the lot. 

Then ask for skimming demonstrations to deter- 
mine how little cream is left in the skim milk. This 
is important, because the wrong machine can waste 
more cream than it is worth, while the right one 
will put money in your pocket every time you 
use it. 

When you are through you will find that you 
have bought a Lily or a Primrose Cream Separator 
because the Lily and Primrose will prove to be first 
om all these counts. We will send catalogues on 
request, leaving the final decision to your judg- 
ment. 


International Harvester Company of America 
CHICAGO ? USA @ 
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The chemical analysis required by law on every 
sack of feed is no guide to the dairyman. The 
chemist does not distinguish between 
crude protein and digestible protein. 
Protein is of no more value than so 
much sand to the dairyman if his 
cows cannot turn it into milk. What he wants, 
is not crude protein, but digestib/e protein. 


UNION GRAINS 


is the best feed not because it contains a certain _per cent of protein, but 
because it contains 20% of digestible protein. Union Grains is perfectly 
balanced. It also has 45% digestible carbohydrates, 5% digestiblefat, and 
only 10% fiber. Because of its digestibility, Union Grains gives much 
better results than other feeds with nearly the same crude analysis. Its 
nutritive ratio is 1:2.8. ; 

The Food Administration wants you to order your winter supply 
of feed now while the railroads can handle the shipments. They 
allow you to order a four months’ supply for shipmentin sixty days. 
Union Grains will keepindefinitely. It contains only 8% moisture, 
At present the price is comparatively low. Place your order at once. 
Your dealer has Union Grains or can get it for you. 

Know the profit or loss on every cow in 
your barn. Write for free record sheet 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY, Dept A_ Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ONE YEAR“; 


close 
Guaran- 
Z ‘ against de- 
fects in material workmanship. 
Made also in four larger sizes up to No, 8 
shown here . 
7 Earns its 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL more by w owruse 
in cream, Postal brings Free catalo, rand **direct-from- 
factory’’ offer. Buy from the man turer and save money. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO.,_2!72 Marshali Bivd., CHICAGO 





Bone Spavin 


Nomatter how old the case, howlame the (27% 
horse, or what other treatment failed, try 
Fieming’s Spavin and 
Ringbone Paste, $2 a Bottle 
One application usually enough. Intended 
only for established cases of ne Spavin, 
falls Write for PLeMiNa’s VEST PoCKet 

ils. tite for " X 
VETERINARY ADVISER. It is FREE. 


FLEMING BROS. cronies cee ra 







Rvs# posteard NOW for free 
copy of big book ‘“‘How to 
Break and Train Horses’’ ex- 
plaining about famous Beery 
Method--the method that guar- * 
antees results, 
MAKE BIG MONEY | 
Tame the most vicious horse and make him worth 
big money. Beery System guarantees resuits. 
Wild colts, vicious kickers, balkers, shyers. run- 
aways and all other dangerous horses, with bad 
habits cured forever, Train your own '‘ornery 
horses, or go into it as a business. Big profits 
come when work is done by the Beery Sys- 
“the Beery way is the right 
Rush post ‘ow for free book. 
PROF. JESSE BEERY 
1610A Main St., Pleasant Hill 
Ohio 
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50,000 Packages Full Nest Poultry Tonic 


will be sold this winter. Byery package sold under 
an iron-clad guarantee that it will increase your 
profits, or your money back. Hggs are high in price. 
Write for free circular today. 
D. W. GOODLING, - - RICHFIELD, PA. 
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October Milk Price Reduced 

An action has just been taken which 
will materially effect dairymen. The 
Dairymen’s league price for October 
milk of $3.65 per 100 pounds has been 
reduced by the United States food ad- 
ministration to $3.57 per 100 pounds 
and the new base price zone estab- 
lished by the league for October as 
2) miles from New York has been 
changed back to 150 miles as it was 
before October. 

At a special meeting of the league 
poard of directors called at the re- 
quest of Herbert Hoover, United 
States food administrator, in New 
York October 2 and 3, the directors 
were read a request which was prac- 
tically an ultimatum ordering them to 
accept the above price and conditions. 
There being no choice in the matter, 
the directors passed the following 
resolution: 

Wheras, Herbert Hoover, food ad- 
ministrator of the United States, has 
requested this organization to agree to 
a price of $3.57 a hundred for the month 
of October for 3% milk, subject to pre- 
viously existing freight and _ butterfat 
differentials, an@ whereas, he states 
that the acceptance of this request by 
producers will be a_material assistance 
to his war efforts. This statement is to 
us imperative and is interpreted as a 
mandate, as every personal and organi- 
zation interest must _be subordinate to 
winning the war: Therefore be it re- 
solved, that we advise our members to 
comply with such request. 

As has been previously explained, 
the October price was not set arbitrar- 
ily by the league, but came as a re- 
sult of a careful and scientific inves- 
tigation of a great amount of evi- 
dence bearing on the costs of milk 
production. From many surveys on 
the costs of production and from evi- 
dence given before milk commissions, 
the costs of milk production and the 
quantities of the different factors such 
as feed, hay, labor, etc, which are re- 
quired to produce 100 pounds of milk, 
were accurately determined. These 
amounts have been assembled in a 
formulaknownin the tradeas the War- 
renformula. To determine the price for 
any month by use of this formula, it 
is only necessary to substitute the val- 
ues of each factor in the formula. 
This method of determining costs of 
production is conceded by the lead- 
ing experts of the country to be the 
most correct and scientific method in 
use of finding the cost of milk. 

Several conferences for the purpose 
of determining the price for October 
were held between the dealers and 
representatives of the league in Sep- 
tember and at many of these confer- 
ences representatives of the food ad- 
ministration were present. The use 
of the formula was agreed to and an 
agreement was reached on all of the 
costs of each factor in the formula 
for October milk, except the price of 
labor. 

The dealers claimed this should be 
under 30 cents an hour, and the league 
maintained that it should be at least 
ov cents, Because of the disagree- 
ment on this factor and also the fact 
that the dealers would not agree to 
extending the zone to 250 miles, no 
agreement was reached, and as the 
time for putting out the October con- 
tracts was approaching the league de- 
termined the October costs of milk by 
use of the Warren formula and an- 
hounced the result, which was $3.65 


Per 100 pounds. 


After the announcement of the 
league price, contracts were put out 
and accepted by the dealers and the 
price was announced and posted at 
meat Stations in league territory. On 
otember 28, three days before the 
actober contracts were to take effect, 
the executive committee of the league 
was asked by Arthur Williams, fed- 
eral food administrator for New York 
— to rescind its contracts and re- 
@uce the price for October on the 
sround that milk should not be sold 
in New York city for more than 15 
cents a quart. The executive com- 
—. replied to Mr Williams that 
i were unable to reduce the price 
of moar rn represented the costs 
poll nm ion to farmers and that in 
prices for} was too late to change 
a gir ctober because contracts 

© closed and prices posted. It was 
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also pointed out to Mr Williams and 
later in a letter to Mr Hoover that to 
first determine a price that consum- 
ers should pay and from this allow 
the distributers their costs and profit 
giving to the farmers what might be 
left is a method as fallacious as it is 
unjust. 

Fellowing the conference with Mr 
Williams a telegram was sent to Mr 
Hoover by the New York city food 
authorities stating that the league 
could not agree to modify its prices. 
After this Mr Hoover asked the 
league to call a special meeting of the 
board of directors and sent an official 
representative. He brought a request 
from Mr Hoover which was inter- 
preted by his representative and by 
the league directors as an ultimatum 
to arbitrarily reduce the October 
price. Mr Hoover stated that the ac- 
ceptance of his request would be a 
material assistance to him in his war 
efforts. 

The league, of course, could not be 
in a position of refusing to follow the 
directions of Mr Hoover, as it is rec- 
ognized by all that every interest 
must be subordinate to that of win- 
ning the war. The league believes 
that while Mr Hoover intends to be 
just he misunderstands the situation. 
Mr Hoover has announced that a con- 
ference will be called in the near fu- 
ture to determine prices and at such 
conference the league hopes to be able 
to explain the farmer's position. 


Liberty bond buyers are winning the 
war. We have nearly 2,000,000 men 
in France. Every subscriber to the 
Liberty loan helped send them there. 
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COMPOUNDED wT 
cnt S. ALFALFA MEAL 
Eb CORN FEED MEAL SOiueLE TS 
BLOOD FLOUR PEANUT MEAL. bd 
L MEAL CALCIUM 
DONATE sera LITTLE SALT 


Sucrene Hog Meal has established the record of rapid hog 
gains—an average of nearly 3 pounds per day. 
teed 18% protein, 4% fat and 46% carbohydrates—68 pounds 
ing nutrient to every sack—wi 
or mineral matter, nourish the animal completely at every 
stage of development. 

NO CORN OR TANKAGE NEEDED when feedin 
Sucrene Hog Meal. It's a complete ration—produces 4 
cheaper, faster, better than corn. it 

Order a 100-Ib. sack from your dealer now, to avoid trans- 
Portation delays later. If he can not supply you write us. The 
coupon or a postcard brings you Illustrated 
and feeding of live stock and poultry. It's free; write for it. 


American Milling Co., Dept. 30, Peoria, Ill. 


(Sucrene Feeds for All Live Stock and Poultry--18 Years the Standard) P.O. 


of body-build 


Palatability, variety, easy digestibility are 

¢ outstanding qualities which make Sucrene Hog 
Meal the most perfect feed for growing and fatten- 
ing heqe—ore ucing a quick finish of quality pork 
at a substantial saving in feed cost. 

Danger of cot-bache or discase is vodungd to 
@ minimum 
leone in S pene Beng Blea pusmnete health. ' 

Loss from break-downs or shrinkage is re- 

luced or eliminated b s ogs are 
strongly and solidly built. 

You can count on the highest ket pri 
for Senses Ei bess. oanne ae have welder ae 








4 oped hams, backs and shoulders, their flesh is firm 


with right proportions of fat and lean, 
Your Fall or Spring Pigs Should Weigh 
200 to 250 Pounds in Six Months 
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Get This Free Book 

m care and scientific 
fe of pigs and hogs. 
Reliable information, in- 
dispensable to successful 
hog raising. 





Its guaran- 
on feeds 
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AMCO DAIRY FEED (25% protein 
My dealer’s name 
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_ UNICORN 











q Mr. Carter, of Asheville, N. C., after ‘4 


visiting the dairy sections of Ohio, Illinois and 3 
Wisconsin to buy some superior milk cows, 


Wauseon, Ohio. 


purchased a promising young heifer at & 


@ Mr. Carter discovered that Unicorn 
Dairy Ration was being fed to nearly all record 
breaking cows, and adopted it for his feed. 


test at 4 years old 
orndyke Queen produced 


@ In a 30 da 


Wauseona Pansy 


2080 Ibs. Milk. She was charged 72 cents | 


per day for Unicorn Dairy Ration, roughage 
and labor, leaving a net profit of $2.50 per day. 


Unicorn Dairy Ration 


like good cows, costs more than the inferior 


article, but pays a larger profit. 


CHAPIN ©& CO.. CHICAGO 


DEPT, U 


Ask your dealer or write 


ite: 
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Ten Million People 


look for the Red Ball Trade Mark when they buy rubber 
boots, arctics, Coontail knit boots, light-weight rubbers, 
etc. The Red Ball means More Days Wear. It is in plain 


sight on every “Ball-Band” 


boot. Look for it. 


Ask your dealer for a pair of “Ball-Band”™ light-weight 
rubbers. They are of the highest quality and come in sizes 
for men, women and children. 

Over 60,000 dealers in the United States carry “Ball- 
Band” Rubber Footwear. Ask your dealer. Write for our 


free illustrated booklet. 


If your dealer is not able to supply you promptly with the particular type of 


“Ball-Band” Boots or Arctics you desire, we can only a: 


you to be patient. 


Many of our boys in France are wearing “Ball-Band” Rubber Boots and Arctics, 
Meantime we are doing our utmost to supply, as quickly and as fully as possible, 
the wants of “Ball-Band” wearers at home. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO., 300 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind. 
“The House That Pays Millions for Quality” 








Two Chicopee Leaders---Good Value---Low Prices 





Everybody says the “Chicopee” ear. Has separator which separ- a 
is the best corn sheller for the ates the ears f>om the shelled 
money, Made of hard wood well corn. Easy running. strong and 
mortised together and neatly efficient. The Champion Veget- 
painted, Adjustable to any size abl ter is another of the 





60- year-t 


of farmers’ imp! 
roots for the stock 






sives s 


~ v® Belcher & Taylor Agl. Tool Co. 


Box 120. Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Vegetable 
Cuttez 


lements. It's just the thing for entting 


Gritspeslns 


. Cuts fast and runs easy, Ax no 
fiens and bruises & 





wts aud tubers, Order one 













+9 or narrow tires. 
running gear. 


Wagon parts 
gy today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 


Steel or wood wheels to fit any# 
of all kinds. Write 





2 Elm Street, Quincy, Ul. 








National Fire Proofing Company, 


USE NATCO DRAIN TILE 


Farm drainage demands durabletile. Our drain tile are made of the 
best Ohio clay, thoroughly hard burn 
i have to dig ‘em up to be replaced every few years. Write for prices, 
Sold in carload lots. 
NATCO Silo, NATCO Corn Crib, NATCO Building Tile and NATCO 
Sewer Pipe. Send for the new edition ofour book, Natcoon theFarm”. 


—everlasting. You don't 


We are also manufacturers of the famous 


1105 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
with hair or fur on, and make them 
into coats (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered. Your 
tur goods will cost you less than to buy 
them and be worth more. 

Our itustrated catalog gives a lot of 
information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides; how and when we 
pay the freight both ways; about our 
safe dyeing process on cow and horse 
hide, calf and other skins; about the 
fur goods and game trophics we sell, 
tax etc. 

" 











t have recently got out an- 
oth we call our Fashion book, wholly 
dev i to fashion plates of muffs 
nec} ear and other fine fur carments, 
wit! ices ; also fur garmonts reomod- 
eled and ropaired. 

Y n have either book by sending 


your ve So pea or 7 


ed both. Address 


“The ‘Crost ; Frisian Fur Com 
671 Lyell Ave. Rochester, N. ¥-" 















SAVE MONEY 
by buying NOW 


SILO 


Lumber is hard to get and price is climbing 
higher. 


Liberal Cash and Early Shipment Dis- 

counts. Take no chances on 
late deliveries this year. A 
Globe Silo is your Best Bet 






stable door 









: combined. 

xtension Roof makes 

complete silo with less expense. 

Window Free. 

Buy Now—Ship Now—Pay Now 

Save Now—Write Now. 
GLOBE SILO CO, 

6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N. ¥. 








PE th 


Send Your Cow or Horse Hide 


ee ee ee. 
and we will tan and make you a beautiful Coat, Robe, 
or Mittens to order, We make and remodel ladies 
furs. Prices reasonable. Samples and Price List Free 
Galloway Coats and Robes for Sale at Wholesale 
Prices. All work guaranteed. Jeference: Miles & 
Higbee, Bankers, Milford, Indiana. Write to the 
MILFORD ROBE & TANNING CO. 
237 Elm Street Milford, Indiana. 
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Plow Handle Talks 
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Vocational Trading 

That there is an open field for the 
New York grange exchange recently 
incorporated there is no doubt. Every 
granger and farmer not a member, if 
there be such, 
will wish it 
Godspeed in the 
work which it 
has under- 
taken. Frater- 
nalism and the 
close-fisted job 
of buying in the 
cheapest mar- 
ket and selling 
in the highest 
or, in other 
words, running 
a profitable bus- 
iness, have not 
mixed to their 
mutual advan. 
tage. I think it is to be proven, ex- 
ceptions noted, that the type of mind, 
than can cement people together where 
good-will is the main factor, can also 
hold them united when the dollar sign 
is the measure of success, using the 
same machinery in each case. Think- 
ing we want to make money does not 
make it, and being a good fellow will 
not necessarily make a man wise in 
market lore and conjury. 

Past grange trade plans have been 
built upon the unfortunate basis that 
grange money was different from oth- 
er money. Furthermore, that members 

















H. E, COOK 


would naturally be supposed to do 
their trading with the grange store 
and if they did not give them a 


good scolding. Unfortunately for these 
experiments, trading sentiment and 
practice refuse to follow creed, social 
or fraternal lines. Otherwise Catholics 
would only trade with Catholics, Jews 
with Jews, Protestants with Protest- 
ants, and Masons with Masons, 

Nothing would sooner shatter our 
democracy than such a trading rela- 
tionship. The appointment of John R. 
Mott as head of the benevolent funds 
for war purposes typifies as perhaps 
no other single event of our history 
the democracy of our institutions. 
Here is the problem which the grange 
exchange will have to meet. If it can 
avoid this danger much will be gained. 

The order has a most unique foun- 
dation and building, and upon close 
analysis one wonders just what holds 
this great national organization of 
farmers together. Yet it maintains it- 
self and prospers. It is not the great 
things said or done; in fact, the meet- 
ings are generally commonplace, and 
yet during a recess groups here and 
there are discussing the things that 
most interest them, and the secret of 
success is clear. 

Children, young people, middle aged 
and our elders are there if the grange 
is alive and performing its functions. 
The grange symbolizes the purest of 
democracies. No statute fixes the re- 
sponsibility in life. An age limit is 
necessarily required for formal active 
membership, but it is only nominal 
after all, because the junior order and 
the small children get into the life 
and movement in some way and no lim- 
itations have ever been imposed. Now 
what will happen if the meetings are 
to be partly given over to buying and 
selling problems? As sure as the sun 
rises, if the exchange succeeds, those 
who attend the meetings must be 
those who are interested in the enter- 
prise, but will the business fellows stay 
during the lecturer’s hour? 

Any effort to capitalize grange 
membership will fail, as it has in the 
past. The exchange must undersell 
the local dealer or he will catch the 
trade, and it cannot do a million-dol- 
lar business on a thousand-dollar capi- 
tal, nor can it win out acting in the 
capacity of a broker. A stock on hand 
is the first asset of a successful busi- 
ness. The most of us wait until we 
want the thing before buying and for 
more than a generation we have been 
told of our poor judgment. I was 
talking with a hardware dealer not 
long ago after he had answered 2 call 
from a papermill for pipe fittings, and 
he said: “These people prefer to buy 
here and pay a profit than to carry a 
stock or buy of a wholesale house.” 
Someone somewhere must keep a 
stock on hand, and in most cases that 
stock will sell best if near the largest 
body of consumers. The no-credit sys- 
tem is good, but nearby houses are 
also adopting it. Local granges have 





done some business in the past when a 
free-hearted member could be found 
to work cheaply or without any re. 
ward, save the privilege of doing the 
thing, generally terminating, however 
in a criticism that “Joe had stuck to 
his job so long that he must be getting 
rich.” Let us not forget that the Ig. 
borer is worthy of his hire, a thing, py 
the way, most of us do not forget, at 
any rate when writing the monthly 
labor checks. 

Trade, by the way, is 1 strong factor 
in fashioning the life of a people sec. 
ond only to its schools and churches; 
and whether or not vocational trading 
has a deep and abiding influence for 
good is a debatable question. Such 
activities as church, school and poli. 
tics are not and must not be voca. 
tional, but we must leave the reader 
to make his or her own classification 
of trade.—[H. E. Cook. 


Grange Business Co-operative 
H. H. WING, NEW YORK 

The New York Grange exchange 
has completed its organization and 
has opened general offices in Syracuse, 
N Y, with Richard Hall as general 
manager. Mr Hall comes with severa] 
years’ experience in co-operative work 





with one of the large co-operative 
grape companies in western New 
York. The New York grange ey. 
change is, not strictly speaking, a c¢o- 
operative organization, althoueh it 
has many co-operative featur d 
will work largely under co-ops rative 
lines. It is a secure corporation or. 
ganized under the business co-onera- 
tion law of the state of New York 
with an authorized capitalization of 
$100,000. The shares subscribed are 


fully paid and non-accessible. 

The exchange will strive to serve 
the producer and consumer in every 
possible way in the purchase and sale 
of farm products and supplies all 
sorts. It will furnish to the consumer 
feeds, seeds, fertilizers, farm miachin- 
ery and other supplies in wholesale 
and retail quantities at the lowest pos- 
sible cost consistent with good con- 
servative business methods and it will 
aim to aid the producer in getting his 
products before the consumer in the 
same way. The business of the ex- 
change will not be limited to mem- 
bers of the grange and the price quo- 
tation will not be confidential. 

Ownership of stock is limited to 
members of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, to subordinate granges, Po- 
mona granges and the state erange, 
those ensuring the control of the or- 
ganization to the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry. The advantage on the stock 
bears the co-operative value of “one 
man, one vote,’”’ no matter how many 





shares may be owned. Through a 
system of registered purchases and 
sales, patrons will participate in 


profits of the business only, the priv- 
ilege of such registry being limited to 
members of the grange. 


A great deal of interest has been 
manifested in this organization. Sim- 
ilar organizations in other states on 


the same line have proved successful 
and it only remains for the members 
of the order in New York to make the 
New York grange exchange a strong, 
vigorous, helpful organization. It has 
taken nearly two years to work out 
the complete plan and organization, 
but the directors have felt that the 
time and labor have been well spent 
and while they regret the delay, they 
are confident that the exchange has 
been organized on sound and con- 
servative lines and will be of protit to 
the members in this state in propor- 
tion as they give it their continued 
support. 


In Lake Ontario District 
A. H. CULVER, WAYNE COUNTY, N Y 


A new ‘factory has recently opened 
in Manchester, starting on tomatoes, 
of which it is expected to process at 
least 25,000 bushels this year. Beets 
and sauerkraut will be put up later. 
At Dundee, another plant for putting 
up canned vegetables and fruit has 
just been completed. A large quantity 
of kraut will be put up this year. 
is also expected to turn out 5000 bar- 
rels of cider for vinegar this season. 

Along the Lake Ontario district few 
new plants have been erected this 
year, though a number have made ex- 
tensions and alterations. These are 
largely settled plants of many years 
operation. All report one of the bus- 
iest seasons on record. The wage roll 
is much higher than ever before and 
the supply of help everywhere limited. 

Owing to the high prices asked for 
barrels together with the scarcity and 
cost of labor many growers are pre- 
paring to sell their fruit in bulk this 
season. About Dundee where many 
sales have been made the prices range 
from 80 cents to $1 per 100 pounds. 











After Prolonged Hearings, Senate 
and House agricultural committees 
have united in appointing a Sl —_— 

enslv 





mittee to prepare a comprehensiv 
bill for regulating interstate traffic in 
feeds and fertilizers. The idea is 4 
national act to supplement state laws 
against frauds in fertilizers and feeds 
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The Upward Swing of Prices 

The committee on public informa- 
tion has worked out a very interesting 
comparison of the prices of what the 
farmer buys and what the farmer sells. 
Statements of this character, now and 
pre-War, must of course alWays be 
ppen to some controversy in of 
the careful analysis that has doubtless 
peen given them. The department aims 
to show that in spite of government 
control the figures which are, 
sembled by the department of agricul- 
ture and the department of labor dem- 
onstrate that the price of wheat, for 
example, has advanced more rapidly 
and to a higher point than the price 
of most other articles during the 
war period. Tables showing prices of 
farm commodities are given below: 


spite 


as- 





WHAT THE FARMER SELLS 

1914 1918 Inc% Inc % 
$0.77 $2.03 Agl impits i7 
.76 Sugar 55 
39 78 
11.29 $27 
12 161 
7.43 Pin nber 61 
6.47 14.98 1 ( 61 

Wark i Y oy weed 

Autumn Work in the Garden 
{from Page 271.] 

nate grass itself or that feed 
upon the grass mats and from “cells” 
in which they pass the winter. The 


former are buried so deeply that they 
rarely reach the surface, the latter 
have their cells destroyed and haven't 
the chance or the strength to form 
new ones before winter sets in. Au- 
tumn plowing of grass’' therefore 
makes it possible to attack the enemy 


at long range and thus permits the 
planting of such crops, even as straw- 
berries, which many of these insects 
attack seriously, a year sooner than 
would be possible where the soil is 


plowed in the spring. 





War Pinches Down Building 

Under the war industries board new 
constructions for farm purposes may 
be undertaken without permit where 
the aggregate cost involved does not 
exceed $1000. This is a new ruling 
controlling non-war constructions for 
the period of the war. Chairman 
Baruch in a statement says: “Repairs 
of or extensions to existing buildings 
involving in the aggregate a cost not 


exceeding $2500; and new construc- 
tions for farm purposes involving in 
the aggregate a cost not exceeding 
$1000 are permitted.” No building 
projects not falling within certain 
specified classes along the line of the 
foregoing and some other undertak- 


ings shall! be begun without a permit 
i writins; issued by the war industries 


board. All this is based on the im- 
perative and increased demand for la- 
bor, material and capital in war work. 





Approximately 24,000,000 American 
citizens have been enrolled for service 
and given an order number. This in- 
cludes the first draft of June, 1917, the 
additional million enrolled in June of 
this year and the 13,000,000 men reg- 
istered for service September 12. On 
October 1 the president issued an ap- 
Peal to enrolled men in filling out 
their draft questionnaires to give full 
information looking toward choosing 


née navy 





fuel administrator has issued a 
request that all automobile speed con- 
tests be suspended for the period of 
the war. Because of the necessity of 
Increasing the production of kerosene 
the administration urges all refineries 
throughout the country to increase 
their output. The same ts true of coal 


whe —_- ’ 

on ‘re some excellent records have 
een made this summer and fall. Soft 
c0a 


i! » « = . . 
~i* Taines are asked to increase their 
output the coming winter 16% and an- 





thracit. mines 6%. 
eee 

, Potash from castor bean hulls is the 
' Tt will be recalled that the 
A “stnment to insure its supply of cas- 
ae eceeded in stimulating a very 
= i ‘reage of castor beans now har- 
scegern rom perhaps 30,000 acres un- 
Shipnea #. ee", The beans are largely 

‘pped to Gainesville, Fla, where the 
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: How Best 
to Market 
Crops 
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oil is expressed. The residue known 
as castor pummace is reported in the 
trade papers as containing a valuable 
amount of potash and ammonia, thus 
adding to the supply of fertilizer 
materials. 





Asparagus for Winter Use 
Crisp, fresh asparagus tips can be 
obtained in a continuous supply next 
winter by forcing. Lifting the crowns 
from the field and placing them under 
greenhouse benches, hotbeds or in cel- 
lars is the commoner method of fore- 


ing. The crowns are plowed or dug 
up late in the fall when the soil is 
moist, so as to have as much soil as 
possible adhere to them. ‘They are 
then left exposed im the field until 
frozen, when they wre covered with 
litter or removed to a shed in order 


to prevent alternate freezing and 
thawing which is harmful. The crowns 
then are stored in a cool cellar or pit 
and bedded as needed to supply a suc- 
cession of shoots. 

When ready for forcing, according 
to federal experts, the crowns or roots 
should be brought to the cellar or oth- 
er forcing place and begded on 2 or 3 
inches of loose soil on the floor. The 
clumps should be placed close togeth- 
er, the spaces between the clumps 
filled with loose soil, and the crowns 
covered to the depth of about an inch. 
The soil should be moistened thor- 
oughly and kept moist all the time, 
but never allowed to become drenched. 
For white shoots the light should be 
excluded. 

For the first 10 days after the crowns 
are placed for forcing, the tempera- 
ture should be kept rather low, 45 to 
50 degrees. After this period a tem- 
perature of 55 to 60 degrees is most 
satisfactory, although a higher tem- 
perature will not be injurious. In 
about six weeks after bedding, the cut- 
ting can begin and will continue until 
the crowns are exhausted. As soon as 
the crowns become exhausted they 
should be removed and a new supply 
put in. With a little care in timing 
the bedding of the crowns, a contin- 
uous supply can be had all winter. 





Drying Fruits and Vegetables 


NEW JERSEY FARMER 
Since the whole world is short of 
canned and evaporated goods of all 


descriptions, and canners of all kinds 
of goods face an unprecedented short- 
age of tin and glass, it behooves the 
general housewife of this country to 
make the most of everything that 
comes her way and return to the an- 
cient methods of evaporating or dry- 
ing of fruits and vegetables. 

Practically all common fruits are 
subject to drying and evaporating and 
will meet with a ready demand for 
substitutes for the imported prunes, 
etc, that have formerly supplied our 
markets. 

In many parts of the east where 25 
years ago peaches were the specialty, 
there still remain many fruit evapo- 
rators, many of them of large capac- 
ity, which can easily be adapted for 
the purposes in view. 

All the ordinary fruits are subject 
to evaporation in the raw state, 
peaches, cherries, etc, by removing the 
stones, and the process with peaches 
is greatly hastened by partly inverting 
the halves after the stone is removed, 
thus breaking up the cellular struc- 
ture and bringing a larger surface ex- 
posed to the air. If peaches are dried 
‘unpeeled, they should thoroughly 
washed before cutting to remove all 
traces of fuzz. Apples should be 
peeled and then sliced, quartered or 
ringed as most readily accomplished. 
Good apples being peeled, cored and 
sliced by machines that do the work 
perfectly, and whose cost is generally 
ridiculously small. Pears should be 
peeled and halved or quartered, and if 


be 


it is desired to peel peaches special 
machines for the work can be pro- 
cured at most hardware stores or of 


department firms: 

For evaporating, sweet corn should 
be taken in early table condition and 
boiled the same as for immediate use. 
Cut from the cob and thoroughly 


dried it results in a product very 
little, if any, inferior to the canned 
article; in fact, far superior to many 
inferior grades of the canned brands. 
When wanted for use it should be 
placed in lukewarm water and placed 
on the back of the stove till thorough- 
ly softened, an hour or two, and then 
seasoned and stewed a few minutes 
before using. It is certainly a deli- 
cious dish and takes but a short time 
to dry or evaporate. In sun drying all 
trays should be covered with netting 
on account of flies, and when dry 
should be placed for a few minutes in 
a very hot oven and immediately 
placed in paper bags and pasted tight 
to prevent damage from possible egg 
deposits of insects. All families where 
at all practical should dry enough at 
least for home use, and no fear need 
be felt but that any surplus will 
quickly abosrbed by local or other 
markets. 


} 
ve 


Most vegetables can be stored in 
their natural condition for winter u 
and beans allowed to ripen natural! 


or if in danger of frost damage cun t 
picked and dried, preferably in th 
pods, and will dry perfectly if spread 
thinly on a dry floor and turned with 
a fork occasionally, and are fully equal 
to the canned article for the table. 

In sun drying all trays should be 
housed at night, as rain or dew quick- 
ly discolors and spoils most fruits. 





Fall Planted Grapes Do Well 


M. G KAINS, NASSAL COUNTY, N ¥ 

In late October, 1916, I plant- 
ed 16 grapevines—one each ot 
a variety. One vine was acci- 
dentally killed and replaced in the 
spring. In August and September, 
1918, I gathered fruit from seven of 


these vines—one or two clusters from 


four of them, 10 from one and 40 
clusters (mostly of small to medium 
size) from each of the other two. Al 


the vines are now in splendid condition 
and all bid fair to bear good crops 
in 1919. 

Anyone can do as well as this; prob- 
ably better, because the earth in which 
these vines are growing is so poor it 
is not worthy of the name of soil. 
Before the house was built the surface 
had been washed so that scarcely any 
soil was left. This thin layer was then 
covered by the house builder with 
sandy earth from the cellar excava- 
tion. Result? Only a sparse growth 
of weeds the summer before I bought 
the property. Hence the outlook for 
fruit growing was so poor that I de- 
cided upon the grape as the most like- 
ly to succeed. 

“all planting has so many advan- 
tages that I set two-year-old vines 
that first autumn. For each a hole as 
deep and wide as a nail keg was made. 
Half a pailful of bones was thrown in 
the bottom. Then the vine was held 
so its crown was flush with the ground 


level, while a mixture of good soil en- 
riched with bone meal, old manure 
and leaf mold was shoveled in and 


trampled down very firmly. Each vine 
was then protected with stakes which 
remained in position over winter. 


In early March each vine was cut 
back to three buds, only one or two 
of which were allowed to develop 
shoots. Stakes about 8 feet tall were 
driven beside each vine. During the 
summer the shoots were tied to the 
stakes as they grew—only two or 


three times. Beyond this and a little 
weeding around the bases of the vines 
no other attention was given the first 
season. a 

In February of 1918 the puny shoots 


were all removed close to the main 
trunks and the strong ones cut back 
so as to leave from six to a dozen 


plump buds on each. As soon as the 
frost was out of the ground posts for 
a trellis were put up and one wire 
stretched from end to end. A fairly 
strong string was fastened to the wire 
and to the base of each vine which 
was coiled around it toward the wire. 
The buds left at pruning time devel- 
oped strong shoots which were trained 
upward to the wire along which they 
extend. Many of these set one to three 
clusters of fruit. Each fruit-bearing 
shoot had its tip pinched off with fin- 
ger and thumb when it had developed 
two or three leaves beyond the outer- 
most fruit cluster. 

All but one or two of the shoots 
that bore no clusters were also pinched 
when they had formed six or eight 
leaves. These shoots developed stur- 
dily, especially the leaders which were 
allowed to grow as long as they want- 
ed to. Several of them were from 15 
to 20 feet long in September. They 
will form the main trunks which will 
be fastened to the trellis next spring. 
From each of the uppermost two buds 
on these trunks an arm will be devel- 
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oped in 1919 to extend horizontally 
right and left respectively on the low- 
est wire of the trellis. These two arms 
will produce the bearing shoots 
of 1920. 

Pruning is a very simple matter if 
one will remember that puny buds 
produce puny and barren shoots; sec- 
ond, that growth from the uppermost 


buds is strongest, and therefore the 
Vine must be cut back severely to 
keep it within bounds; third, that 
far more and far finer fruit will 
be borne by a limited number 
of buds than by an excessive 


three weeks 


spring is 


mid-winter, or at least 
before growth starts in 


nec- 


essary; fourth, that fruit is borne on 
young shoots that develop from the 
Plump buds left at winter pruning 
time; and that fifth, pinching ff the 
young shoots late in May or rly 
June two or three leavs beyond the 
outermost cluster will develop sturdy 

ots and well-nourished frui 

If these principles are borne in mind 

lif the plants are given some ferti- 
iver each year it will not make any 
difference what kind of method is fol- 
»wed in training-—fruit will be borne 





aplenty wherever grapes can be grown 
at all. 

When one considers the cost of a 
basket of g s and reflects that a 
two-year-old vine can be bought for 
as little or even less, also when one 


considers that a vine cared for as just 
described muy begin to bear the sec- 
ond year from planting and from the 
third forward bear each year 
from 15 to 50 pounds or more it is 
easy to see that for home use few 
other fruits approach the grape as an 
attractive investment. 

So far I have not planted the Con- 
cord because one can always buy this 
variety and because I want varieties 
of higher quality. The list I have be- 
gins with Jessica, a white grape which 


year 


ripens on Long Island in late August. 
From that time until New Year’s or 
later, if we can keep control of our 


appetites, we will have,a constant sup- 
six months of grapes. 
Lindley, Catawba, Sa- 
lem, Vergennes, Worden, Niagara, 
Brighton, Dutchess, Empire State, 
Diana Eumelan, Merrimac, Wilder, 
Jessica, Brilliant, Barry. This fall I 
shall add: Prentiss, Jefferson, Green 
Mountain, Iona, Delaware, Agawam, 
Diana, Ulster and, for juice and jelly 
making, several vines of Concord. 


ply—four to 
Here is the list: 


Plenty of Fruit in Canada 

Canada is securing a fairly good 
crop of apples in spite of unfavorable 
weather conditions which prevailed in 
Ontario and eastward much of the 
summer and autumn. An official Ot- 
tawa report anticipates a better crop 
of apples in Ontario than earlier ex- 
pected; British Columbia about as last 
100,000 barrels, is 





year; in Nova Scotia 

not an especially large crop; Graven- 
steins moving therefrom freely. North 
of Lake Erie winter apple crop is 


largely in excess of a year ago, fruit 
of fair size and good quality. 


The pear crop in the Niagara terri- 


tory is medium, grapes less than ex- 
pected. Prices for apple barrels are 
very high, and in some districts or- 


chardists are selling direct to evapor- 
ators. Recent sales of barreled stock 
in western Ontario include Spy, Bald- 
win and Greening at $4; in Nova Sco- 
tia, Gravenstein 33 to D 


$5.75. 





Farm Personals 

Skinner, secretary and man- 
the dairy show, said money- 
infinitesimal to the impor- 


W. E. 
ager of 
making is 


tance of the big human and welfare 
message the show has to deliver this 


year to the people of the middle west. 
He declared the government also real- 
izes as never before the direct rela- 
tionship between the dairy industry of 
North America and the welfare of the 
people of this country and the world. 





Dr R. A. Pearson (president Iowa 
agricultural college, who since the war 
began has been assistant secretary of 
agriculture, has resigned this position 
and has been succeeded by C. I. Cris- 
tie of Indiana. Since 1906 Mr Cristie 
has been superintendent of agricul- 
tural extension work in Indiana. 





Maintaining Property 
A woman died, leaving her husband 
use of her real estate during his 
after which it is to go to her 
children. Who should pay for sewer 
and paving?—[M. R., Ohio. 


In general the person entitled to 
the life use pays all of the expense of 
maintaining the property. Sometimes 


the expense of permanent repairs is 
divided between the life tenant and 
those entitled to the property after 


his death, but that depends consider- 
ably upon the age of the life tenant 
and the probable duration of the im- 
provements. 
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Among the Farmers 
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NEW YORK 
Among Upstate Farms 


M. G. F. 
Cayuga county farmers who were 
obliged to buy southern grown seed 


corn last spring because of the short- 


age in local supplies now find that 
the southern seed did not mature. 
Pennsylvania grown seed that was 
purchased by the Cayuga county 


better seed committee gave better re- 
sults. From the latter was grown the 
longest and best ear of corn shown at 


the state fair, produced by Clarence 
Hadden of Port Byron. Farm Bu- 
reau Manager Weatherby of Auburn 


is urging the farmers of his county to 


go through their fields and select the 
best ears and braid them, to be dried 
early and stored where they will be 


safe from frost or winter freezing lat- 


er en. 
Apple driers expect a very busy 
season with plenty of apples and fuel 
to use in necessary amounts. Help 
is the only uncertain problem. Wo- 


men are being hired on terms former- 
ly limited to only able bodied men. 
The cost of evaporating apples this 
year will run from 35 to 40 cents a 
bushel, the highest ever known A 
few October and November delivery 
contracts have been made at 10% to 
11 cents a pound in buyers’ bags and 
I12%4c in boxes, waste 3 to 5% cents a 
pound; fey chops #44 to 6 cents. The 
xovernment will be a heavy buyer. 
The state association has appointed a 
committee to go to Washington, with 
representatives of the packers’ asso- 
ciation, to appeal for a modification of 
the seeding cars to be loaded to 0,000 
pounds. They will ask to be allowed 
to load to 30,000 pounds as a mini- 
mum, as of old, as the heavier load- 
ing causes waste and deterioration to 
the product. Work has begun at the 
Phelps Kraut factories, paying $15 a 
ton for cabbage. 

A Blodgett Mills farmer recently 
sold 40 lambs for $520. A Lincklam 
farmer's oats averaged 65) bushels to 
the acre. Onondaga farmers are get- 
ting $20 to $24 per ton for’alfalfa. Po- 
tatoes on the North Side market in 
Syracuse have sold at $2 a bushel, live 
fowls 33 to 35 cents a pound, eggs at 


60 cents and new dry beans at IS cents 
a pound. Pork has been up to 24 
cents as the high mark. Beans are 


rotting badly, due to continuous rains, 
and there are hundreds of bushels of 
grain that are suffering injury from 
the same cause. 

The Watertown produce 
announces very little cheese in stor- 
ize, and little more to be made this 
year, as there is a demand for butter 
ind milk that will result in little 
cheese. Saturday's price reached the 
high water mark of 2774 cents and it 
is expected that the price will go to 
0 The Canton dairy board 
made sales at 28% cents. 

The advisory committee of the state 
mayor's conference in a special meet- 
ing in Syracuse recently discussed the 
profiteering in milk in up state cities, 
with other questions of municipal in- 
terest The dairymen's league, the 
milk dealers’ association and the state 
ind federal food commissions had 
been asked to send representatives 
The Cortland County Pomona grange 
sent a representative, A. S. Merchant, 
manager of the Cortland farm bu- 
reau, to look after the question it had 
placed before this conference in June. 
Though the prevailing sentiment had 
been strongly in favor of present con- 


exchange 


cents 


ditions, the facts placed before them 
by the grange’s representatives 
changed this sentiment and resulted 
in a resolution recommending a slid- 
ing seale of prices to consumers 
based on the price to producers plus 
the cost of distribution and a fair 


profit to the distributers. In Cortland 
and in most up state cities the same 
retail price or very nearly the same is 
maintained the year round. In June 
when the farmers got but 4.7 cents a 
quart the dealers charged 11 and 12 
cents right in the heart of dairy sec- 


tions, with no transportation or pas- 
teurization expenses to pay. In Cort- 
land the dealers made a _ profit of 
168% in June, 138% in July, 100% in 
August, and ST7% in September. Milk 
was retailed in McGraw, a _ factory 
town four miles from Cortland, in 


June of equally good quality, deliv- 
ered at homes in bottles at 5 cents a 
quart cheaper than Cortland dealers 
asked, these McGraw . distributers, 
considering they were making all the 
profit they were honorably entitled to. 

The resolution passed by this meet- 
ing stated that farmers were opposed 
to excessive retail profits cutting 
down consumption of milk and that 
no relief from present high retail 
prices could come from any investiga- 
of cost of production, the fact 
heing already established that f. 
ers were making little or no profits, 
but that it must come through inves- 
tigation into the cost and methods of 
distribution,. State and federal ofli- 


as 


tion 


rm- 


cials indicated a willingness to pursue 
this matter further in the interests of 
requiring the sliding scale of prices 
recommended. O. B. Speiler of Roch- 
ester, representing the milk retailers 
of the state, said a new system of 
prices to farmers, based on fluctuat- 
ing feed prices, would be introduced 
next month. Farmers already have 
this, fixed by the federal officials and 
the Dairymen's league. What they 
want is a retail price, based fairly on 
this. Some of the mayors urge faria- 
ers to peddle their own milk, but the 
latter cannot do this because of the 
help question. The present system, 
with proper regulation, would be bet- 
ter. 


Tioga Co—Many acres have been 
plowed for winter grain that will not 
be put into the ground, as farmers 
were unable to procure the seed rye, 
and rains the past few weeks have 
kept the ground too wet to put in 
wheat. The outlook for fall feed in 
pastures is good. Frost recently cut 
the buckwheat and corn, doing hun- 
dreds of dollars in damage to Tioga 
Co. Beans not ripening evenly, but 
keep on growing new pods. Some are 
fit in size only for string beans, 
though the yield is not normal. Pump- 
kins and winter squashes are scanty 
crops. Eggs are bringing 64c p doz. 

Steuben Co—Frost in Aug killed po- 


tatoes and late buckwheat, also gar- 
dens. Farmers are not feeding as 
much feed, as it is too high and of 


poor quality. Help is a serious prob- 
lem, as many boys are in service. Ap- 
ples about a half crop and bringing 
“ec p 100 at evaporator. Potatoes are 
being cured at $1.20 p bu, but too 
green to dig. Many farmers are buy- 
ing gasoline engines to cut wood, 
which is selling at $2.25 p cord for 
green and $2.75 for seasoned. 

Ontario Co—On account of rain 
last month farmers are behind in their 
work. A little more than half of the 
wheat is sown. Seed corn is scarce, 
Cabbage is a good crop. The price 
has gone down to $12 p ton. Pastur- 
age is good. WHay is being sold at $25 


p ton. Apples are a good crop, but 
the price is much lower than last 
year. Sweet corn is being hauled to 


canneries, 

Genesee Co—The Genesee Co fair 
held at Batavia was largely attended. 
There was an unusually large exhibit 
of live stock and fruit. Grain thresh- 
ing will be finished about Oct 15. Silo 
filling is completed with about half as 


much silage this year as last. <A very 
large acreage of beans is still out of 
doors, due to wet weather the past 
few weeks. Many of the beans are 
not worth harvesting. Some domestic 
cabbage has been harvested for the 
canning company for $12 p ton, while 
produce dealers are offering $10 p ton. 
There is an unusually large crop of 
apples, and on account of labor scarc- 
ity, many women are out in the or- 
chards picking. Dealers are paying 
75e for green fruit and $1 for colored. 

Jefferson Co—Threshing done. 
Grain turned out well. Oats bring $1 
and wheat $2.25 p bu. Hay selling at 
$17.50 to $18 p ton. Pastures are 
short. Silos filled, but corn was a 
poor crop. Many farmers have turned 
their cows into corn fields. Help high 
and searce. Butter is 0c p lb, eggs 
0 to 55c p doz, grain for milch cows 
$60 p ton. 

Cattaraugus Co—Not much buck- 
wheat has been cut, as ground is too 
wet for reaper. There is a good de- 
mand for stock of all kinds. Milk 
flow is below normal and cows are 
thin in flesh. Oats is a bumper crop 
those having threshed report 50 bus 
p acre or better. Farmers are ex- 
changing work for threshing on ac- 
count of labor shortage. Potatoes 
were badly hurt by frost, and about 
40% of normal crop. Potatoes $1.50 
p bu, butter 57 to WO0c p lb, eggs 45c p 
doz, pigs $6 to $7 each. 

Sullivan Co—Very light crop of 
pears. There was frost damage in the 
spring. Potatoes fair, grapes light, 
few nuts, and berries dried up by long 
drouth. Market is poor for stock. 
Butter selling at 45c p lb, eggs We p 
doz, potatoes $2 p ‘bu. 

Chautauqua Co—Farmers who grow 
three acres or more of any one va- 
riety of potatoes may have them in- 
spected by the Co farm bureau. If 
found of high quality for seed, the po- 
tatoes will be ljsted by the bureau. By 
this means the farm bureau will be 
able to determine what farmers are 
growing a crop, which has merit for 
seed purposes and then can let people 
know who these growers are. 

Rensselaer Co—Severe drouth dur- 
ing July and Aug affected the corn 
and potato crop considerably. Recent 
rains softened the parched earth, and 
farmers were able to do fall plowing. 
Many threshed their rye and oats 
right from the field. The oat crop 
was extra good, the rye crop fair. One 
of our up-to-date farmers, Harold 
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Kimmey, has purchased a milki 
machine for use in his herd of +) 8 
25 cows, milk from which is sent * 
the milk station_at.Nassau vill, 
Butter is 50 and 55c p Ib, eggs 55 — 
60c p doz. Hens have been pot 
for 32 and 35c p lb, lw. Many flocks 
have been greatly reduced in number 
because of the high price of feed 
Oats ara 98c p bu, corn $3.5 p 100 
Ibs, middlings $2.40, lamb in Carcasg 
32¢ p Ib. 

Chenango Co—Cows are in very ag. 
tive demand since the announcement 
of Oct milk prices. Many have sold 
at $150 before, but there is som 
further advance now. Calves for veak. 
ing are also bringing much more than 
formerly. Young calves if large brip 
$6 and at two weeks old demand $10 
or $12. Potatoes are rotting some. 
what. The price for shipping is noy 
$1.25 p bu. The yield is fairly goog 
so far, but not many are dug. Ap. 
ples are in short supply. No Plowing 
has been done to date for spring soy. 
ing and very little winter grain js put 
in this fall. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Farmers Classified 


W. H. STOUT, PENNSYLVANIA 

We have in this country four classes 
interested in agriculture: First, those 
who own farms through inheritance, 
those engaged in business of profit, 
officeholders; politicians employed by 
corporations and who have an income 
from some source not dependent upon 
the income from land. The second 
class consists of those who were pio- 
neers and hard workers who cleared 
land and by rigid economy acquired 
homesteads and are prosperous in fa- 
vorable situations. The third class 
are those who had some funds to make 
a payment on a property and execute 
a mortgage for the balance. The fourth 
class are the tenant farmers, or itiner-. 
ants moving from place to place, one 
year here, another somewhere else, 
constituting a large per cent of those 
engaged in farming. 

The first class is not dependent up- 
on the farm income; this being only 
incidental and additional to thousands 
of dollars derived from business, offi- 
cial salaries ranging from $5000 to 
$15,000 a year. This class usually oe- 
cupy prominent positions in county, 
state and national administration and 
are conspicuous in being members of 
clubs, chambers of commerce and 
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of your dollar count 


Good resolutions for every man to make in 
these war times are: 
“I will buy only the clothes that I need. 


price that brings genuine 


quality—and not one cent more.”’ 


you spend should count. 


Count for you and country. 
a You will be stylish and thrifty doth if you 
ma buy Styleplus Clothes. 

~ You get reliable quality and style at a 
nationally known price—a sensible, medium 


By making only a few standard grades in big volume 
we reduce costs and produce clothing values justly famous 
with well dressed and economical men. 

Correct style. Careful tailoring. Finished workmanship. 
Known price. 

The best place to buy clothes is at a store, where you can 
see the different styles, make your selection. and get a good fit. 
You buy with both eyes open at the Styleplus Store! 
Two grades in Styleplus suits: $25 and $30. 

Three grades in Styleplus overcoats: $25, $30 and $35. 


Sold by one leading clothing merchant in most cities and towns. 
) for Styleplus booklet and name of local dealer. 


Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md. 


SGT Aa Se 
leplus Clothes 
$25-$30-$35 
Each grade one price the naton oer 
America’s only known-priced clothes 
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ards of trade in towns and cities. 
te the class called “men of af- 
This, placed on agricultural commis- 
otel and advisers as distinguished 
sions ercial men, honorable and who 
COeerage the activities of the “states 
eMation service” costing over $5,000,- 
m0 yearly to pay “skilled agricultur- 
” . and household economists.” The 
oe tment of agriculture receives the 
oermous sum of $75,664,546 to meet 
the expenses of seven-hour day clerks, 
unripe theorists, and a branch known 
as the soil survey which is not worth 
to practical agriculture the cost of the 
aper used in publishing acres of Maps 
and volumes of literature with ancient 


history. 


Suggestion as to Farm Help 

J. K. SCHADMAN, PENNSYLVANIA 
There is still more help needed on 
the farm. Some farmers have partially 
settled the question through the pur- 
labor-saving machinery, but 
farmer is able to buy all 
Bigger crop produc- 
tion has resulted this year, because 
the farmer and his family had as- 
sumed the burden; they have worked 
harder and longer each day. 





chase of 
not ev ry 
that he needs. 


When farmers’ wives must go out 
in the fields to help with the farm 
work to sow and to reap it is high 


time for readjusting matters, so that 
other free labor in rural sections be 
put to work also.. Why should not the 
clergy work as they did in the days of 


old? An immense amount of work 
could be accomplished by preachers 
and priests, during the sowing and 


harvesting time. We have_ examples 
of worn-out old farmers 090 and ‘40 
years old hustling to increase farm 
production, while not far away is a 
strong, young, big-limbed preacher or 
priest sitting on the porch of the par- 
sonage, furnished by the same farm- 
ers, doing nothing but rocking in a 
chair or lolling in a hammock. Such 
sights do not encourage religion of 
farmers and have had much to do 
with the decadence of rural churches. 

Please put me down as one who be- 
lieves that a farmer’s wife is made of 
d stuff as preachers or priests. 
The religious manhood of these men 
should ow them that they ought to 
goto work and increase the male help 
increase farm production. So 


as gor 





so as to 

worki their services will help, and 
to some extent, aid in relieving over- 
worke farmers’ wives. We gather 
nickels ym the Sunday school chil- 
dren on children’s day to educate 
many these men, and when they 
getan appointment to preach, we feed, 
clothe and house them and when they 
get old they expect to be taken care 
of. Why in a crisis like this which 
now confronts us should these men 
not go to the farmers’ aid or go to 


the front to fight for their country as 
other men do? 


Pride in Jersey Farm 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 
P. M. Sharples of West Chester pur- 
chased a herd of 20 full-blood Jer- 
sey cows at a price exceeding $20,000. 
It is his ambition to establish one of 
the greatest Jersey cattle breeding 
farms in the United States. The Grey- 


stone Jersey farm at West Chester and 
Mr Sharples are joint owners of the 
Jersey bull, Financial Sensation. 

The extraordinary demand for lime 


occasioned by the abnormal prices of 
commercial plant food of all descrip- 
tions, causes much comment, as for a 
humber of years lime was used in only 
negligible quantities. Limestone quar- 


ries are being operated to their fullest 
capac to supply steel furnaces and 
Other } 


nufacturing plants. 


Jefferson Co—A very wet fall for 
soWing wheat; number of farmers have 


left their ground for spring wheat. 
It averaged 25 bus p acre this year, 
fall wheat 15 bus, oats 40 bus. Corn 
iS a good crop, but not husked yet. 


buckwheat good, potatoes not so 








g00d, about 75> bus p acre. Farmers 
Zot their los filled in good shape, as 
thers no frost before Oct. Beef 
cattl ree,_selling at 18e p Ib, 
lressed pork 25e p Ib, butter 42c p Ib, 

€ges 42c p lb, live chickens 25c p Ib. 
Northumberland Co—Farmers are 
‘king in vain for help with their 
orn Many still have grain to 
The best yield of oats this 


; (1) bus p acre. Many farms 
ar ng offered for sale or rent. 
{1 potatoes are being mar- 

i lite potatoes are $2 to $2.25 

Pd kwheat is a poor crop, too 


an t grains. Many folks are 
pe irnaces in their homes. 
3 owns are paying l4c p qt for 
. . d of 12e. 

Fioga Co—Most farmers have put in 
sony There is a fine crop of corn 
sean 7 Pe owers. Rain retarded corn 
ho uckwheat harvest and pota- 
ee Seeding looks fine. Pota- 
hover a. . fair crop. Beans good; 


ans ot, bigger crop of apples, Onions 
ed “= p bu, potatoes $1.20 p bu. Cab- 
ie sno ea Sauash a fine crop. Butter 
sme p Ib, eggs 52¢ p doz. 

. LT 

Growth of 
light 
Writes J, } 


vines fairly good, but 
f and not well developed, 
aes “. Beedle of Monroe Co, N Y, 
fer date of Sept 30. 


pods 





OHIO 
Hardships of Draft Measure 


CLARENCE METTERS 

Farmers of Ohio have appealed for 
fair treatment at the hands of local 
draft boards so that all available help 
will not be taken from the farms by 
the operation of the 18-45 draft law. A 
survey of the farms of the state is be- 
ing taken and the number of men who 
will be allowed exemption so that they 
can stay on the farm, at least for the 
present, will be determined by the 
number of acres under cultivation, the 
number of dairy cows cared for and 
other factors of farm work. 

On recommendation of Dean Vivian 
of the Ohio state university, the de- 
partment of agriculture has appointed 
four agricultural members of the new 
advisory committees for district draft 
boards. Canton district, George W. 
Treap of Cuyahoga Falls; Cleveland, 
Peter Small of Chesterland; Cincinnati, 
David Dunham of Lebanon; Findlay, 
John Begg of Columbus Grove. Others 
will be appointed later. These men 
will co-operate with draft board with 
a view to given deferred classifications 
to prevent a slowing up of food pro- 
duction. 

All men, in draft age, now engaged 
as chauffeurs in Columbus have 
been notified by the war labor board 
to seek employment in essential busi- 
ness or munition plants. Several pro- 
tests were made by wealthy men who 
claimed they could not get along with- 
out their trusted and experienced driv- 
ers, but they were told to release the 
male* chauffeurs and to get women to 
do that work. Men have been ordered 
very generally out of dry goods stores, 
the board expressing the belief that 
women can fill these places. 

Requests have been made that the 
high schools in Lawrence county be 
dismissed so that the pupils may assist 
in harvesting the large apple crop. It 
is claimed that if this is not done 
many apples will be wasted. 


Children at National Dairy Show 
CLARENCE METTERS 

The federal government has asked 
that 500 children bewteen the ages of 
six months and seven years come to 
Columbus October 10-19. This is along 
lines of conservation and is war work. 
The children are wanted in company 
with their parents that they may have 
a most thorough examination at the 
hands of a corps of experts which the 
government will have at Columbus to 
conduct a children’s health conference 
at the Welfare exposition in connec- 
tion with the National dairy show 
which will be held on those dates. 
Parents from any state in the union 
may bring their children between 
these ages. The work will be in charge 
of Dr Anna E. Rude, children special- 
ist of the Children’s bureau, United 
States department of Labor. 

Specialists from Chicago and Wash- 
ington will make the examination and 
privately tell each parent whether 
there is anything they can do to make 
for better health and development of 
their children. The physical examina- 
tions of the millions of men called in 
the draft this last year have revealed 
in a startling manner the fact that 
many men have physical deficiencies 
which change of diet, or attention to 
conditions prevailing in their child- 
hood, would have prevented or over- 
come. 








NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Demonstrator 


Prof M. A. Blake has been made 
acting state leader of farm demonstra. 
tion in New Jersey. He is well known 
in the state, having been for the past 
12 years horticulturist of the New Jer- 
sey station. Prof A. J. Farley, form- 
erly assistant horticulturist of the sta- 
tion now becoming acting horticultur- 
ist of the station and college. 

Two new assistant dairy husband- 
men, John Hill and F. C. Button, have 
been added to the New Jersey station 
staff. Mr Hill is a graduate of the 
Connecticut agricultural college and 
spent one year in managing a farm in 
Connecticut. He therefore is both 
practical and, has had scholastic ex- 


perience in his own line. Mr Button 
is a graduate of Cornell university. 
For a while he was instructor at Cor- 


nell then conducted cow testing work 
in Illinois from which he went to pub- 
lic health work in Virginia. Both Mr 
Hill and Mr Button will act as instruc. 
tors in dairying in the agricultural 
college in addition to conducting work 
in the experiment station. 





Somerset Co—Buckwheat light in 
straw, but well filled with grain. A 
field of good corn is an exception, and 
many fields are very poor. Farmers 
are slowly but surely reducing their 
live stock. Everything selling, good 
or bad. Apples are light in yield, poor 
in quality. Spraying has been quite 
general, Farmers are working hero- 
ically under adverse labor conditions. 
The army and munition plant in this 
county has drawn all mobile labor- 
ers. Road improvement impossible. 


Salem Co—Horse manure is —_— 
an 


to our station unusually early 





quite thick. The folks are probably 
availing themselves of cheaper prices 
for the present, $4.25 to $4.50 p ton 
of second grade. Many growers will 
depend on green manuring and fertil- 
izer for their crops. Sweet potatoes 


are not bringing a fair price in the 
N Y market, so they will be stored 
Lima and cranberry beans are too 


cheap, hardly worth gathering. Mill 


feed and hav high. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Making Sure With Seed Corn 


W. N. B. 

Seed corn meetings are being held 
in all parts of the state. This is done 
in the campaign for better seed corn 
selection in order to avoid a repeti- 
tion of the scarcity of this year. So 
well has this campaign been conduct- 
ed that there is not the slightest doubt 
of an abundance of tested seed in the 
state next year. 

Pure-bred livestock is now being 
brought into the state in large num- 
bers. Interest was never so keen in 
better livestock, and in all parts of the 
state communities are co-operating in 
Plans for the elimination of the scrub. 
Committees of farmers are being ap- 
pointed to go out and buy the stock 





desired. The first community club in 
the state has been organized at 
Grangeville in Marion county. The 


membership of the club will consist of 


farmers, their wives and boys and 
girls. The idea is being worked out 


by W. F. McComas, the county agent, 
who comes from Minnesota, where 
there are many of these clubs. 

There has been a stiffening of prices 
for apples in the eastern panhandle 
section with the demand for the fruit 
increasing. That no apples from this 
state’s fruit belt are to be wasted this 
year is shown in the fact that even 
the hail-pecked fruit is being pur- 
chased. Apples have been sold in 
September that will not be picked un- 
til November. The demand has nev- 
er been so great. Most of them are 
being shipped loose in the cars, a 


281 


great saving with the present record 
high prices of barrels. 

Farmers of Randolph county where 
there has been more specializing in 
potato growing than in any county in 
the state, will hold a potato show in 
Elkins October 23. The potato grow- 
ers of that county have a strong or- 
ganization and they sell their potatoes 
by the community system in carload 
lots, securing the highest market 
prices, 








MARYLAND 
Peach Crop Profitable 


I, LONG, MARYLAND 

The peach crop, although somewhat 
short, is proving very profitable, El- 
berta sold $4 to $5 per carrier, and 
other varieties brought corresponding- 
ly good prices. One of the best peach 
sales of the season was made by Lance- 
lot Jacques of Smithburg, who re- 
ceived a total of $1425 for a carload of 
peaches after the shipping expenses 
had been deducted. 

The county commissioners have suc- 
ceeded in getting the state roads com- 


mission to take over the Ringgold- 
Smithburg road, a four-mile stretch 
which merges into the Pennsylvania 


highway, thereby relieving the county 
of a big financial burden and insuring 
the maintenance of the road under 
state supervision. According to the 
agreement signed, the only cost to the 
county will be 25% of the expense of 
putting the road in proper repair. 


Ilarford Co—Farmers are more 
than busy. Corn cutting and wheat 
seeding time finds them handicapped 
by shortage of help, and wages from 


$2.50 to $3 p day with board. Seed- 
ing has begun and the acreage will 


probably be about that of last season. 
While corn fodder is not as long as 
last season, it is pretty well eared. 
Hogs are selling from 20 to 23c p Ib, 
butter 55c p lb, eggs 4Se p doz, chick- 
ens 22 to 30c p Ib. Turkeys are scarce, 
other poultry fairly plentiful. 











YOUR LOGICAL MARKET PLACE 





Where our readers can find a quick market for 
anything and everything that any Jarmer or other 
son may wish to sell, buy, rent or exchange or 


securing help or ji nding work. 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At @ cost 
of only six cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counts as one word. Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT"’’ will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE .ET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus f- 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST © 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 


LIVE STOCK 











FOR SALE—Yearling bull, _ two-thirds white, 
Straight and handsome. Sired by 2l-pound son of 


the $15,000 bull; 
20-pound cow. 
Solsville, N Y. 


REGISTERED POLAND - CHINAS, Berkshires, 
Chester Whites, all ages, mated, not akin. Bred 
sows, service boars. Collies. Beagles. P. HAMIL- 
TON, Cochranville, Pa. 

PRIME SHROPSHIRE RAM LAMBS shipped co d 
at reasonable prices, and fine young Berkshire boar, 
eligible to registry. W. 8S. CUTHBERT, Hammond, 


dam, 18-pound three-year-old from 
MADISON LAKE STOCK FARM, 











SHEEP—Cotswold, _Lincolns, Tunis, 
Hampshire and-Shropshire. AL registered with papers. 
(Rams and ewes.) LEROY KUNEY, Adrian, Mich. 


icesters, 














GUERNSEYS—Several first class young bulls and 
heifers. A R breeding. Write for list. Address 
SUNNYSIDE FARM, Union S igs, N Y. 










ambs, a few 


FOR SALE—Horn Dorset ram 1: . ew Essex 
pigs and _ shotes. CHARLES LAFFERTY, Little 
Valley, N Y. 








FOR SALE—Seventeen head registered G@uernseys 
and eight grades. W. A. SUTHERLAND, De Lancey, 
N Y. 


THREE EIGHTEEN MONTHS’ OLD RAMS, $25 




















each. J. PRESTON HALL FARM, Dunkirk, N'Y 
FIVE PURE RAMBOUILLET 1] ” South- 
down ram. SUMNER, Le Ra 
DUROG JERSEY PIGS, extra nice, $10 each. 
HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 
>UROC AND POLAND CHINA PIGS, $30 pair. 
0. 


S. WICKS, De Greif, 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


LARGH ASPARAGUS AND RHUBARB ROOTS for 
next year’s crop. Asparagus, three year, 75 
dred, $8.75 thousand; four year, $2.85 hundred, 
$12.90 thousand Rhubarb, forcing size, $2 dozen, 
$7.85 hundred. Prepaid. HARRY SQUIRES, Good 
Ground, N Y¥. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for September and fall 
planting, pot-grown and runner. Will bear fruit next 
summer. Also raspberry, blackberry, gooseberry, 
currant, grape plants, fruit trees, shrubs for fall. 
Catalog freee HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, 
N 











STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Popcorn on the ear; 1916 crop preferred. 
Must be sound, well matured and in good popping 
condition State quantity and price BURROUGHS 
BROS, 55 Front Street, Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

100 FINE WHITE ENVELOPES, your return name 
and address printed on corner, postpaid, 50c. Samples 
free. PRINTER HOWIE, Beebe. Vt. 


SHIP US YOUR HAY AND STRAW, direct to 
Boston, Mass. Our market is good. WM 8S. SAWIN 
& CO, Roxbury, Mass. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


RC RI RED COCKERELS, $2 to $5 each: 
$1.50 each. Bred from 210 to 224 trapnested co 
Good color and size; May hatched Butcher gets 
culls. MRS JOHN KING, Summerville, Jefferson 
County, Pa. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe ar 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shippec all 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 
use this paper, but our responsibility must end with 
that. 





he 

















DOGS AND HARES 


FOR SALE—Pure bred Collie pups, golden and 
sable, and very intelligent. From practical drivers 
Males $5 and females $4. J. N. WATKINS, Box 365 
Maynard, O. 

* 





A Meeting Place for Employers and Employees 
on farms or in homes 


MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Reliable men who have their own horsa 
and rig to look after the interests of American Agri- 


culturist in their own and nearby territory. Salary 
and expenses paid Do not write unless you caa 
give the whole of your time to the work. When 
writing, wive the addresses of two or three business 
or professional men for reference. Address Ageney 
Department, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York 


City, N ¥ 


A MAN’S JOB WANTED by dairy farm ani estate 
manager with executive ability Efficient s kman, 
agricultural college graduate, life experience 
tical farm i ng, ping records, drai 
reclamatic ’ 


! 











1 of 
( 





tractor 
n LUDWIG 


with f ily. an change 
MAN, Wimmers, 





MPN, WOMEN, GIRLS, .18 or over, wanted. U S8 
government office positions for farmers $100 month 
Experience unnecessary; common education sufficient 
List openings free. Wyite immediately. FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept W 40, Rochester, N Y. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 
WANTED—One of the oldest pi 


Ameri wishes several women t 
west New York counties, to 












iptions for a weekly farm paper. Write full par- 
ticulars, with business experience, if any. A weekly 
salary and expenses paid. Women raised or living on 
Syracuse, 


farms given preference. LOCK BOX 191, 
 ¥. 





Where the readers of American Agriculturist may buy, 


sell, rent, or exchange their farms, farm lands, 
or other real estate 
YOUR CHANCE is in Canada. Rich lands and 


business opportunities offer you independence Farm 
lands $11 to $30 an acre; irrigated lands $35 to $50. 
Twenty years to pay; $2000 loan in improvements, or 
ready-made farms. Loan of live stock. ‘axes aver- 
age under twenty cents an acre; no taxes on improve- 
ments, personal property or live stock. Good markets, 
churches, schools, roads, telephones. Excellent cli- 
mate—crops and live stock prove it. Special home- 
seekers’ fare certificates. Write for free booklets. 
ALLAN CAMERON, General Superintendent Land 
Branch, Canadian Pacific Railway, 517 Ninth Avennpe, 
Calgary, Alberta. 
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| The Latest Markets : 
= 
MU 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 








Cash or -~Wheat—7, ——-Corm—,. ——Oats—, 
spot 1918 1917 1918 1917 vis «61917 
CHICABO cesses 5 ! 1 ‘ 60% 
New York ... & 1.54% 2 oF 
Boston seees 140) OLS 58% 
St Louis 2.2 140) OLS 58% 
Minneapolis - 1. 59% 
United States food administration ‘fair prices’ 


contro! the wheat market Above quotations are for 
No 1 northern spring, No 1 hard winter, No 1 red 
winter, No 1 durum, No | hard white. No 2 wheat, 
> lower No 3. Te under No 1 The government 
bas not fixed the price of ar ther grain 

States food administration controls wheat 
flour and wheat by-products 1 has established the 
following wholesaie bulk prices in cariots at mill 
add cost of containers and of freight from mill to 
feeder, 











Milling Flour Bran Mixed Middlings 
point p bbl p ton feed shis&rd 
Boston seccccess $10.65 $32.66 
New York ..... 10.61 6 
Philadelphia 10.56 86 
Baltimore ....+. 10.56 66 
Louisville ....+. 3 86 
Buffalo secusees 16 

Cleveland ....+. : 
Duluth ...seeees 2 36 
24.61 25.36 





Minneapolis 





Corn Prices a Third Lower 


Declines in the corn market havo 
been nothing less than sensational. 
The situation was to some extent re- 
flected in American Agriculturist’s re- 


view of the market a week ago. Lat- 
terly declines in the way of values 
have been fast and furious. One day 


ilone last week corn at Chicago (that 
market) made 


being the controlling 
a sharp break of 7e p bu. 

The recent notable in the 
extreme. Before there was any show 
of recovery, and that feeble and fitful 
at best, with frequent lapses, corn for 
Nov delivery at Chicago sold down to 
$1.12 p bu, this being a most remark- 
able decline within the period of one 
of 2c. 


record is 


week 

Go back to 
July. 

Corn was then quoted as high as $2 
p bu, and even higher for fcy milling 
grades, this of course old corn from 
the ‘17 crop, of which a large quan- 
tity is still back on farms, particular- 
ly in the west and now seeking a mar- 
ket outlet. Good merchantable corn, 
even though not fancy, but right up 
to the standard for Nov delivery, sold 
in July at $1.80 and better in the west, 
against a present price around $1.20, 

Here is a sheer loss of a third in 
price of western corn. 

The War and Prices, 

As known to our careful readers 
week by week, the remarkably swift 
downturn of recent times is due more 
than any other one thing to the un- 
derlying feeling that world peace may 


the high level of last 


be nearer than realized While corn 
and its products form by no means 
the only dairy feed, and while grist 


mill by-products are still high in price 
and difficult to secure at any figure, 
the developments in maize are of the 
freatest importance. 

The enormous selling in 
market centers has been due to 
reasons; one of these the fact that 
many farmers in the corn belt still 
hold more or less of the crop of a 
vear ago, and are now facing the 
gratifying realization of an ‘1S crop, 
which even though smaller in bulk is 
splendid in quality, as shown in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist’s report by Statis- 
tician Snow in our of Oct 12 
Many farmers from Ohio westward to 


western 
two 


issue 


the Dakotas and Kan seem to have 
become somewhat panic stricken in 
their purpose to sell, and while re- 


ceipts at primary points may not 
pear so tremendous, and while the 
Visible supply has shown no particu- 


lar gain, there is still that feature 


De 
ip 


The other influence, and this even 
more potent, i the peculative ten- 
dency to anticipate the readinustment 
of commodity vale vy} h is bound 
to come once peace ij in estab! d 
fact Speculat e holders hav hown 
a2 continued disposition to unload their 
contracts for new crop deliveri« both 
Nov and Dee, and this meant a lot of 
elling. Then came other spe 


tutive 


holders with margins exhausted who 
were obliged to sell Meanwt! 
erous support was lackin ill long 
the line with peace new >n ] 
the front 

Weather conditions have been gen- 
erally favorable for matu nd 
i1usking. Small quantities ‘of n 
corn have begun to filter into the bi: 
markets. Argentina holds a liberal 


surplus of corn which it is anxious to 

sell and prices in that far away coun- 

try are low. 

Mixed Sentiment as to Present Prices 
The swift decline in corn prices is 

regarded with favor or disfavor, ac- 

eording to the point of view. To the 


dairymen, and this possibly more pro- 
nounced in the east than in the west, 
it suggests not only cheaper corn meal 








and corn feed mixtures, but also @ 
dragging down of the price of other 
dairy feeds. ’ 

To the grower in the corn belt, with 
a handsome surplus of the grain in 
sight for early winter delivery, the 
sharp decline is a keen disappoint- 
ment. To the feeder of cattle or hogs 
who has the corn there is the possi- 
bility of getting out without loss and 
perhaps showing a profit; and to the 
one who wants to feed and yet must 
buy corn the decline is of course in 
his favor. 


In this connection it is important 
to note that the selling off of corn 
prices may be easily overdone. The 


pendulum may swing too far. In fact 
there are now and again gleams of 
this very thing with some evidence of 
recovery in prices. World conditions 


are certainly such that every ton of 
forage, every bushel of grain wher- 
ever grown will be wanted in the 


months to come. There may be price 
depression today, followed by surpris- 
ing recoveries tomorrow. 


No Relief in Wheat Mill Feeds 


Dullness prevails at corn mills, with 
an indifferent export outlet. The cash 
situation here in the east shows con- 
siderable weakness, both in table meal 
and in all sorts of coarse corn meal. 
At the same time dealers loaded up 
with stocks of these goods are loath to 
follow downward the course of the 
western price decline in corn. The un- 
dertone is very unsettled in New York 
and other eastern distributing centers, 
mills claiming they find little outlet for 
their product, yet a fair demand for 
certain goods. All in all the inquiry 
for corn goods is very poor and quo- 
tations somewhat nominal. At New 
York yellow granulated corn meal 
$3.054 4 p 100 lbs, bolted do 3.70@ 5.75, 
white granulated 444.15, cream meal 
3.95, hominy grits 4.50, barley goods 
204 6.25, 

Conditions remained directly oppo- 
site in gristmill by-products which are 
in urgent demand on the part of buy- 
ers unable to secure needed supplies. 
In eastern distributing centers feed 
dealers claim they have very little in 
the way of wheat by-products for sale 
at any price. City mills are entirely 
unable, through their restricted out- 
put, to fill orders for their old cus- 
tomers. It would appear that so far 
the government basis of pledges and 
the state distribution as outlined in 
American Agriculturist a week ago 
has not proved very efficacious. Doubt- 
less it will require a little time to get 
best results from this. At New York 
feed prices are largely nominal, west- 
ern bran $38.50 p ton, city bran 36.75 @ 
37, middlings 38.504 39, red dog 38.50, 
rye middlings 61@61.25, hominy feed 
and corn feed meal 65@66, linseed 
meal 54.500 55, cottonseed meal 63, all 
on carlot basis spot cash. Old yellow 
corn is quotable in New York at 1.55 
@1.65 p bu, standard oats 8014 @81'4e, 
r 1.77, barley 1.134 1.16. Buckwheat 
is not yet quotable, although some 
nearby millers are talking 7 p 100 lbs 
for buckwheat flour, this considered 
an exorbitant price by consumers. 

_But the grist mills seem to have 
very little mill feed to offer, some of 
them even having withdrawn prices 





* 






on carlots of mixed flour and feed, 
claiming they haven't enough to fill 
their orders. The anomalous condi- 


tion appears of wheat feeds being 
relatively cheap, yet far short of cur- 
rent requirements, government contin. 
uing an urgent buyer. 

Through efforts of the state council 
of defence the fixed wage for husking 
corn in Ill has been restricted to 6@ 
Tc p bu. Without a standard price 
there is liable to be considerable shift- 
ing of workers and the easy possibility 
of one farmer bidding up against an- 
other to obtein help. 


Trapping Wild Animals—H. M., 
New York, has a boy 14 years old who 


wants to raise money for the Red 
Cross and wants to do so by trap- 
ping for wild animals. An old trap- 


per claims the law will not permit the 
boy to trap. Has he a right to trap 
for muskrats, foxes, coons, etc? Cer- 
tainly he has. There are certain reg- 

lations governing the hunting of wild 


inimals that should be understood. 
Write to state conservation commis- 
sioner, Albany, N Y, for full particu- 
lars, which will be furnished without 
cost. 





Ilarvest of the Minor Cereals makes 
i Splendid total as brought out in our 
American.Agriculturist report of Sta- 
tistician B. W. Snow of the Orange 
crop reporting bureau. Lack of 


mce forbids details which will be 
printed next week. Suffice it to say 
here that good crops have been pro- 


duced in such items as rye, barley and 
hay as well as in wheat, corn and oats 
already described to our readers. The 
rye crop is the largest ever grown, ex- 
ceeding 82,000,000 bus. The barley crop 
is very generous around 222,000,000 
bus, aggregate of the two greatly in 
excess of a year ago. The situation is 
less satisfactory in hay, our returns 
confined to tame hay, yield below nor- 
mal, meaning a total output which 
may not prove sufficient to meet the 
usual requirements without some 
strain; estimated at 71,000,000 tons. 





GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, q 4 in all 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
— and commission charges. When sold in a 
wmaller way to retailers an advance is usually se- 
sured. Retail prices to actual consumers may be 20 
to 75% higher. 





Apples 

At New York, buyers inclined to 
balk at asked prices. The government 
report confirms the final report of 
American Agriculturist indicating 
somewhat of an increase in the com- 
mercial crop. Yet values continue gen- 
erally well maintained and run all the 
way from as high as $10 or better for 
strictly fey autumn stock taken from 
cold storage downward to 2@3 p bbl 
for windfalls and common fruit; gen- 
eral run of McIntosh and Gravenstein 
jobbed at from 6@S8 p bbl, Wealthy 6 
@6.50, York Imperial 4@5. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, new crop business has 
not yet opened very prominently, Nov 
delivery nominally 12144@138\%c p lb 
for evaporated apples, up-state ship- 
ping point; in this city old, sound 
stock 14@16c. 


Dressed Meats 

At New York, receipts only moder- 
ate, but demand indifferent, prime to 
choice dressed veals 29@30%c _ p Ib, 
common 18@ 25c, dressed pigs 27 @ 30c, 
hothouse lambs $12 @14 p carcass. 

Eggs 

At New York, best grades firm all 
along the line, country advices indi- 
cating small accumulations of desir- 
able stock. Fresh gathered extras 56 
@59c p doz, firsts 52@55c, refrigera- 
tor stock 44@4ic, nearby white eggs 
7Z2@ Tic, do brown 60 @65c. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, pears and quinces 
continue in good demand, peach and 
plum season about over, grapes and 
eranberries fairly active. Standard 
pears $9@12 p bbl, quinces 7.50@ 10.50, 
Damson plums 3@5p bu, peaches 2.50 
@3.50, black grapes 1@1.50 p 20-lb 
bskt, early black cranberries 5@8 p 
bbl, late varieties 8.50@9.50, 

Hay 

At New York, rather more hay 
coming in under the stimulus of the 
very high prices. No 1 timothy $4 
@45 p ton in carlots on track, No 2 


do 40@42, No 3 38@40, fey light 
clover mixed 40@42, No 1 clover 


mixed 38@ 40, rye straw 24@25. 
Hops 
At New York, market exceedingly 
dull, dealers trading among 
selves on the basis of 21@23c p Ib for 
New York prime to choice and 14@ 
16c for Pacific; old hops show sharp 
discount. 
Nuts 
Under increasing receipts the past 
few days, chestnuts declined to prices 
around $4.504@6.50 p bu, hickory nuts 
quotable at 4@4.50. 
Poultry 
At New York, market fairly active, 
chickens 26@2S8ce p lb 1 w, fowls 25@ 
29e, turkeys 28@30c, western milk fed 
dry-packed chickens 42@45c p lb d w, 
Phila and L I 45@50c, LI broilers 38 
@4ic, Mich and O mixed grades 33 
@ 35c. 
Onions 
Onion growers are very much dis- 
satisfied with the Oct course of prices 
and there is an undercurrent of feel- 
ing that the big dealers are securing 
in some way unwarranted advantage. 
While onions are retailing in eastern 
towns and cities at 34, @5c p Ib, ac- 
tual growers are obliged to accept at 
loading stations figures as low as $1 
p 100 Ibs. Evidence of altogether too 
much margin between what the con- 
sumer pays and the grower receives. 
Early Oct has not proved very satis- 
factory to growers and sellers of on- 
ions. In the Ct valley prices at side 
trades are reported as low as $1@1.25 
p 100 Ibs for sound stock. What a 
difference between these figures and 
one and two years ago! In 1{17 farm- 
ers received 2@3 p 100 Ibs, and in 
the days of fey prices 12@15 p bag. 


The government report has not yet 
published its findings as to the crop 


of onions in bushels. In its Sept re- 
port it placed the general*condition at 
$1.1 against a 10-year average of S2.1. 
This would agree in a general way 
with our own report printed Sept 7 in 
which we showed about one million 
bushels less in the commercial onion 
crop of 1918 than in 1917. 

The onion market has not worked 
out very well so far. Certain great 
onion states, such as N Y and Mass, 
have excellent crops. Furthermore our 
eastern crops are obliged to compete 
sharply with onions grown in the cen- 
tral west and on the Pacific coast, 
these looming large in bulk. One thing 
which has worked against the crop 
this season is the mild to open weath- 
er extending certainly into the first 
week of Oct without killing frosts ex- 
cept in northern latitudes. This has 
meant a lengthening of season for 
tender, fresh vegetables such as toma- 
toes, string beans, summer squash and 
even green corn, eggplant and green 
peas. The markets well supplied with 
these, onions have moved slowly into 
consumptive channels. Colder weath- 


them- * 
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er should bring better returns, but of 
course no one can 1ook into the future, 


At New York, reports of weakness 
buyers indifferent, red and yellow 
$1.25@2 p 100 lbs for New York and 
Connecticut valley and 1.50@2.25 for 
choice white. 

Potatoes 

Advance reports of the Canadian 
potato crop indicate increase over Jast 
year, N B estimated yield 8,650,000 
bus, compared with 5,000,000 bus one 
year ago, P E I slightly larger yielg 
N S liberal acreage and good crop 
prospects, Quebec promised fair. Man. 
itoba, it is reported, will have the 
largest potato crop in its history, es. 
timated at 10,000,000 bus; Western 
Prairie provinces hurt by frost. 

With government buying very criti. 
cal as to quality, calling for only we} 
seasoned stock, the market at this 
early date has been unfavorably af. 
fected. Recent sales of Me’ potatoes 
on _track_in New York were around 
$4.50@4.75 p bag of 180 Ibs. 

At New York, market over supplied 
and tendency again slightly lower. 
Buyers want the stock, but complain 
that prices are too high. State and 
Me potatoes $4.25 @4.75 p 180 lbs, Jer. 
sey 4@4.25 p 165 lbs, sweets 1.25@ 
1.75 p bskt. 

Vegetables 

At New York, seasonable varieties 
ample and market generally active 
green beans 75c@$1.25 p bskt, beets 
ioe @$1, carrots 5O@T5c, cucumbers 
$1.50@4, celery $2.50@4 p case, cab. 
bage $18@20 p ton, cauliflower $2.50 
@4.50 p cra, egg plant 75c @$1.50, let. 
tuce 50c @ $1.25, summer squash $1@2 
p bbl, Hubbard $1.50@2.25, white tur- 
nips $1@1.25, tomatoes $1@2 p ear. 


rier. 
Wool 
New York farmers have saved 5 to 
7c p Ib by pooling their wool; 2° coun. 
ties marketed 457,000 Ibs through 
county wool associations at full gov. 
ernment prices. 


Our Legal Adviser 
Rent of Tenant 


The owner of real estate refuses to 
make repairs on the bulidings. as re- 





quired by the terms of a written 
lease. Is the tenant obliged to pay 
the rent?—[J. R. K., New York. 


He can hold the rent to offset any 
claim for damages he may have 
against the owner. It is the duty of 
every person who signs a contract to 
perform its conditions as provided. 


Mistake About Mortgage 

When a person purchased real estate 
he was informed over the telephone by 
the holder of a mortgage that a certain 
amount was still due on same. The 
holder of the mortgage now claims a 
larger amount is unpaid. The mort- 
gage is payable a certain amount each 
year. Can the present owner be com- 
pelled to pay more than the amount 
Stated at the time of purchase, and 
can he pay the whole amount at once?— 
(WwW. A. V., New York. 

He will have to pay the total 
amount due even though the mort- 
gagee did make a mistake. The mort- 
gagee may be willing to do so, but 
cannot be compelled to accept a pay- 
ment until it is due. 





Tenant's Barn Condemned 

A person signed a lease of a farm 
for five years. During the second year 
inspectors condemned the _ barn _ for 
dairy purposes, and tenant was obliged 
to sell his cows. Is he obliged to pay 
rent?—[D. R. R., New York. 

He is. He took the property as it 
was, and must pay the rent as agreed. 
A lessor is not obliged to make re- 
pairs unless so required by terms of 
the lease. 


Bought Cows That Aborted 


A man purchased a farm, also sev- 
eral cows.’ He paid for same, but left 
cows with seller until he took posses- 
sion. with the understanding that seller 
should care for them for the milk. At 
time of sale the seller stated the ani- 
mals were healthy, but before _pur- 
chaser took possession several of the 
cows aborted, and he has since learned 


this had happened before in the same 
herd. Is the person entitled to dam- 
ages?—[W. H. H., New York. 

He is, if the seller warranted the 


animals to be sound. Otherwise not 
No particular words are necessary t0 
constitute a warranty. 


File Petition to Drain ; 

Can the owners of real estate dig 4 
drainage ditch across their land to land 
of an adjoining owner and turn water 
on to his land, causing damage?—[A. 
D., Ohio. 

If they do so without filing 2 pet! 
tion they will be liable for any dam- 
age caused. If they file a petition 
with the county commissioners @ nee 
ing will be given and any intereste 
persons will have the right to object. 


Can Hold Crops 4 

The owner of real estate stated to his 
tenant that if*he would not plant ~ 
garden he would not charge as muc 
rent. He did plant the garden and has 
moved. Can the owner hold the crops: 
{F. S. K., Ohio. 

He can if the tenant moved volut 
tarily. If he was a tenant at will 2 
was ejected by the owner then he caa 
hold the crops. 
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jIVE STOCK MARKETS 








yest QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
LATE OMPABED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 

—Cattle—, Hogs—, Sheep—, 

per i0oibe = pCattio fois isl? ‘ois 191? 

. » $19.30 meee oS 25 $12.90 

Qaiergo 4.00 19.00 5 11.50 10.60 

7. ry ie 18.85 5 12.25 





1 
18.50 17.00 18.{ 50 18.50 10.50 12.75 





—— : 

a Ncw York, cattle t ré ude continued 

-y slow; — heavy steers firm to 
sf ection higher, others weak to low- 
= Suil sand cows were dull and bare- 
“5 eet with exception of bologna 
y = which were in fair demand and 
a ter steers slow and uneven. 


carket closed,slow, steers weak to 25¢ 
jower, b lls and good cows dull and 
steady, medium and common cows 
sex’ Gommon to prime steers sold 
M) p 100 lbs, bulls 6@9.50, 

50, a few extra 9@10. Calves 

low; veals barely steady, west- 





later the market ruled quiet 


ern lower 


and sté dy and closed steady for veals, 
»ecers higher. Common to prime 
ee 14.50M@ 21 p 100 Ibs, culls 10@ 14, 
fed calves 8.50@9, grassers T7@S, 






rlings 6@7, westerns 8.50@ 10.25. 


ye : hint secs CEM 
In sheep trade opened very slow for 


poth sheep and lambs, prices barely 
steady. Later the demand improved a 
trile and the pens were cleared. Com- 


mon to prime_ sheep (ewes! $7411 p 
100 Ibs, culls 5@6, common to prime 
lambs 13@ 17, culls 10@ 12.50, for 
N Y lambs 16.50. 

Hogs were 5U0c lower at the opening, 
later again declined 50c, closed 25@ 
50c off. Heavy to medium N Y “and 
Pa hogs $18.50@19 p 100 Ibs, roughs 


16.50. 


top 


The Horse Market 
Green horses were in good demand 
last week; others quiet and generally 
steady. Fair to good heavy crafters 
§2907@425 p head, chunks 175@275, or. 
dinary to good, ‘second- hand delivery 
horses 50G@ wi63. 


THE DAIRY 


(CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER 





MARKET 


PER POUND 


New York Chicago Boston 
1918.. 60 58% 61% 
WI7.. 46 431, 4616 
1IN16.. 36 34% 37 
1915... 3 29 32 
14.. 30% 29% 32 
Butter 


More or less choice butter is coming 
out of cold storage. These conditions 
prevail in all primary markets. At 
New York there is an uncertain feel- 
ing in the trade under increased re- 
ceipts and a lighter demand; at Phil- 
adelphia supplies are ample and 
wholesalers anxious to make sales; at 
Chicago, where the advance has not 
been so rapid, the market is rela- 
tively steadier, yet some disposition to 
grant concessions to buyers. 

At New York, the market has shown 
some recovery following a recent sub- 
stantial break from the high level with 
buying interest fair. Creamery higher 
than extra 50@60c p Ib, firsts 57@58c, 
State dairy 55@5S8e, packing stock 39 
@41c. 

At Utica, no butter is offering to the 
regular trade, the creameries still in 
operation making only on special or- 
ders. There have been sales of high 
scoring goods at as high at 65c, but the 
tone of the market is now weaker. 

At Boston, the market has at last 
turned downward. Northern cmy ex- 
tiie 59@00c p lb, bxs and prints 60@ 
) 

Cheese 

Phenomenal prices have been pre- 
vailing at every center of production. 
L. LL Allen of Watertown, N Y, re- 
cently advised American Agriculturist 
of sales of 4000 boxes cheese at the 
almost unheard of price of 32c p Ib. 

At New York, limited trading in 
fresh cheese, very high prices prevail- 
ing, $214 @33%e p Ib, skims 20@ 26c. 

At Utica, cheese is selling at 31%4c 
P lb, with 32c paid for the best quali- 
ties. The shortage situation is pre- 
sented of June storage cheese selling 
4c lower than new made cheese, be- 
Hn me of the government price-fixing 

At Boston, the market is decidedly 
unsettled. Country markets have’again 
Shown sharp advances. Twins, fresh 
Choice 2914 7 30¢ p Ib. 


Western Corn and Eastern Hogs 





; “astern live stock markets such as 
New York, Pittsburg and Buffalo are 
always controlled by the situation at 
Chicago and other centers in the corn 
belt. It is therefore important to 
realize that hogs in the west have 
Shown a sharp decline in recent 
— putting the market at the low- 
st level since late summer. The 
movement from farm to market has 
een on a larger scale, and feeders 
lave shown keen interest in disposing 
= all ss heavy enough to market. 
a Crop of new corn bulks smaller 
nl . year ago, as already an- 
— ‘ed in the regular Orange Judd 
P report printed last week in 


American 


Agriculturist. Yet the feeds 
Ng quality 


is far superior. 


Thus there is a pros 
ect of reason- 
ably genero er 


the feed 


us supplies of corn for use 
lots the coming autumn 


and winter. Of most important con- 
cern, however, in shaping hog values 
is the recent sharp decline in corn 
prices, this in turn due to the under 
current of thought that world peace 
may not be so far away after all, this 


latter idea including the great prob- 
lem of readjustment of commodity 
values. 


If corn is permanently cheaper this 
farmers and more par- 


fall and winter 


ticularly the buying interests in the 
way of the packers, will argue that 
pork can be made more cheaply; 
therefore their efforts to push down 


the price of hogs. Aug 
selling at Chicago at S20 p 100 ibs 
at New York $21; while the 
Oct showed a sharp decline 
$18 and $19, averaging 


and 


ust found hogs 


middle of 
west to 
somewhat 


around $2 lower than the record level. 
Beef cattle in the western markets 
have held relatively steadier than 
hogs and choice to fcy finished steers 
sold at Chicago and also at Missouri 
river points at 19@19\%c p Ib on the 
hoof. 





Tuberculosis 

that freshened 
came to her 
coughs more 
has tuber- 


Cow Possibly Has 

IT have a Guernsey cow 
in December. She never 
milk, is Gin ‘in flesh, and 
or less. Is ,it possible 
culosis?—[A,. J., New York. 


she 








A cow that is not in good condition 
and coughs is always suspicious, and 
I would advise having this cow tested 
with tuberculin either by the stat 
cattle commissioner or a local vet- 


erinarian., 














Give Srocn Fitco Reerecenravive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 
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County Sheep Breeders Federaie 


Ata 
sentatives of 17 


conference between the 
county sheep breed- 
ers’ associations of New York, held at 
the stute fair grounds, during fair 
week, steps were taken to bring the 
county associations into closer touch 
with each other by organizing them 
into some sort of a statewide body. 

The exact form of the new organi- 
zation was left to a committee of 
seven. A. W. North of Walton, Dela- 
ware county, N Y, is chairman of this 
committee. The other members are 
John Curry of Hartwick, Otsego coun- 
ty; E. S. Hill of Freeville, Tompkins 
county; H. R. Perry of Eagle Bridge, 
Washington county; S. E. Budd of 
Newark, Wayne county; E. L. Moody 
of Rushville, Ontario county; Bernice 
W. Brace of Abilon, Orleans county. 
Every man on this committee is an 
actual farmer and is engaged in the 
breeding and rearing of sheep as part 
of his farm business. Practical sheep 
men of New York could not be repre- 
sented by a better committee. 

The conference was called by the 
executive committee of the federation 
of farm bureau associations, which 
organization worked out the plan for 
the co-operative sales of wool in the 
state this spring, under which a half 
million pounds of wool were sold to 
the financial advantage of those who 


repre- 


fmressive spirit of the sheep men of 

w York. He warned those present 
that they should not organize further 
unless they feit a need for such or- 
ganization and congratulated them 
upon their accomplishments to date. 

Cc. R. White of the department of 
farms and markets pointed out the 
provisions of the new co-operative law 
and how it applied to organizations of 
the nature of county sheep breeders’ 
associations 

Everyone present was of the opin- 
ion that a stutewide organization was 
needed, but on the counsel of some of 
the delegates, it was voted to proceed 
slowly with the matter, and the above 
reported committee was accordingly 
elected and instructed to work on 
plans and report to a meeting of 
county association representatives, to 
be called at a later date. 

In the meantime, it is expected 
that several more county associations 
will be organized under the auspices 
of the farm bureaus, meetings for the 
purpose having been called in six 
other counties. 


Public Sale Reports 


Holsteins 


Oct 23-24 Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Nort! 

Nov 20-21 Liverpool, N Y, at Liver} 
Backus Brothers, managers, Mexico, N 

June 5-7, 719 Philadel phia, Pa. Moyerr 
H. A. Moyer, direcior. 









Easton, Pa. 
A pavilion. 





natic nal sale. 

















together 


sources, 


Prize Record for Jersey Bull 


This is Financial Sensation, 


chased by P. M. Sharples 


$60,000 bull. In 
cow Interest, 


three generations twice to Financial Countenance, 


cows of the Jersey breed. 
co-operated. Seventeen counties, Dela- 
ware, Otsego, Washington, Essex, Or 
leans, Ontario, Columbia, Rensselaer, 
Cortland, Tompkins, Broome, Chenan- 
Cayuga, Albany, Yates, Warren, 
Green, sent official delegates to the 
conference. Several others were rep- 
resented unofiicially. 

The meeting was called to order by 
Pres Strivings of the federation of 
farm bureau associations, who ex- 
plained that the object of it was to get 
the officials of the sheep 
‘iations to talk over the 
matter of a state organization, which 
had been suggested from _ several 
Deleg 


go 


breeders’ asso 


zates from several coun. 
ties were then called upon and these 
men brought out the need of some 


sort of a state clearing house which 
would be under the direction of prac- 
tical sheep men. 


Marc Smith, sheep specialist of the 


college of agriculture, paid a distinct 
tribute to the co-operative and pro- 


for his Jersey 
Sharples paid $350,000 for this half interest, 
his breeding the bull 
five times to Finance, three times to Financial King and in 


half interest of which was recently pur- 


farm in Pennsylvania. Mr 
making Financial Sensation a 
traces seven times to the great 
one 


of the greatest 








CATTLE BREEDERS 








MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 


7% Holstein heifer calves, $15 -- 
$25 each. Express paid in lots « 

5. 20 heifers, 4 to 12 weeks pe 
a Priced very low for imme- 

diate gale. 2 heifers and regis 
tered bull for $75. 30 registered 
heifers, all ages. Registered and 
rade cows, heavy producers. The 
price is right. 200 head from 
which to select. Bargains in 
registered bulls, all ages. I sell 
1 can supply your wants in Holsteins. 


satisfaction u 
ELLIS, JR., CORTLAND, N. Y. 


c. W. 











SUOUvEDENOEEYOES EY OATOTONS SOeUUTUTTOONRNEY ED EOEOPENEE ET TUNE UETT R 


$125 Holstein Bull 


Born October 29, 1916. Nice individual well 
grown. Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, 
the highest year record son of the great King 
of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 Ibs. at 3 years 
an excellent young cow whose 10 nearest 
tested dams average over 26 lbs. each. 

B. H. KNAPP & SON, -  FABIUS, N. Y. 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


FIVE COWS 
YIELDED 
11.58 Lbs. 


Butterfat in 24 hours 
and 25.65 lbs, of solids, 








Mt) 





not fat. 
Holstein-Friesians that won the = 
Prize of the Ohio Agricultural So- 
ompetitor made 10.05 Ibs, 2 
solids, not fat. : 
The Holsteins always lead in prodtction 
If interested in 


HOLSTEIN C: ATTLE. 


1 our ! l they 
valuat information, 


Holstein-Friesian Association 
of America,Box115, Brattleboro, Vt. 


These 


were the 
Sweepstakes 
ciety. The 
fat and 14.34 Ibs, 





nearest © 


contain much 





SPRINGDALE FARMS 
Grade Holsteins 


From 200 to 500 head always on 
hand and they are all 


FOR SALE 


Carload lots of fresh cows, sprinugers or 
fall cows ready for shipment at any time. 

If you want extra large, fine individuals 
that are the heaviest producers obtainable, 
it will pay you to visit our farms. E 
F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N. Y. : 
Office 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476-M = 


Dansaseansatusrerencaitierenansessiniriyy seeseeveeteeerecsernaaiainaesii aan 


Cortland Holstein Farms 


Offers for sale 
in High Grade and Registered cows as follows: 
200 Cows. Due to calve in August, September and 
October. Large, heavy cows, bred to registered bulls, 
75 Fresh Cows, milking 45 to 60 pounds per day now. 
75 Grade Heifers, two years old, due to freshen thig 











Hnsuentien 





fall. They are the right kind for dairy cows. 

200 eee two years old, bred to freshen in the 
vinter and early spring 

100 Helfers, 12 months to 18 months old. 





100 Registered Holstein Heifers. Part of them due to 
freshen this fall. These are an extra fine lot and 
will please anyone. Wire us the day you would 
like to look them cover 

WEBSTER & WADSWORTH 
Dept. 0, 203-295 Savings Bank Bidg., Cortland, N. Y. 

















SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS 
7g Holstein heifer calves, $20 to 
$25 cach; express paid in lots 
of 5. 16 registered heifers, bred; 
17 unhred 18 cows bred % 
from A. R. O. dams. 21 regis 
tered bulls, 10 to 18 months 
old. 50 grade 2-year-old heif 
ers, 25 grade cows, due in 
spring 25 close springers must 
be sold to make stable room 

JOHN C. REAGAN, - TULLY, N. Y. 








HOLSTEINS, 50-lb. Breeding 


HERD SIRES 
Sire : King of the Pontiacs 
Dam : Eirene Fayne 31.62 at 
3 yrs, Sister to Segis Fayne 
‘Johs anna the 650-lb cow 
Sire: King Walker Segis 
\ Dam : KireneFayne 31.52at3yrs 
Sister to Segis Fayne Johanna 


King Massasoit 


Walker Pietertje 
Segis Fayne ee 


Teme cows bred to the above sires ‘without reserve. 
Vrite your wants, or better, come and see them. 


G. SMITH & SONS, Iac., Seelyville, Pa. 








HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 

of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, /ermont, the 

First Tuesday and Wednesday of 
every other month, Feb.5-6; Apr.2-3; June4-5; 
Aug. 6-7; Oct. 1-2 ; Dec. 3-4, 1918. Come to Brat- 
tleboro, the H olstein-Friesian Capitol of America. 


Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company. 














250 Chenango and Madison Co. 
REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and Springing For Sale 
These two counties are famous the world over for the 
superior individual quality of their dairy cattle. If 
you are interested in profitable producers and square 
dealing, write for prices. 
BURT HAWLEY, NORWICH, CHENANGO CO,, N. Y. 





suai on ‘ sniteiedibenin sdf ivecucian nba 


150 
‘Large Holsteins 


50 Due in March and April. 
100 Fresh and Due Soon. 


A. L. weneencaetisttt ee N. Y¥. 


Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A son of the King of the Pontiacs, and a 
dam. Also bull calves. 
Cc. L. BANKS & SON, . 


$1 Born March 25, 7. » & 
bull. Dam, a daughter of a 89-1b. 
Changeling Butter Boy. FRED aL puswes, 
vale Farms, Owego, Tioga Co, N. 


JVC 





26-1b. 


NEW BERLIN, N. Y. 





ae HOLL 





donee ter of 


Maple- 





WANTED, A BRAL HOLSTEIN MAN 


to buy a son of our 3 born April 7. Three 


of his dams average a i butter in 7 days. Price 
$200. Send for pedigree and photo. 
BROWN BROS., Canton, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 





The beef breed for the East. Eas 
Aberdeen feeders, mature garty. save labor. 
action in the East,’”’ new 


Angus Ms free on request. 
Cc. W. ECKARDT, 31 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 














OATTLE BREEDERS 


American Agriculturist, October 19, 19) 


SWINE BREEDERS 





The Massachusetts Guernsey 
Breeders’ Association 


will hold a sale of selected 


GUERNSEYS 


at 


NEW ENGLAND FAIR GROUNDS 


Worcester, Mass. 


Choice Consignments of Animals of the Best Blood Lines, from 


W. M. Hurtey, 
Hi__tswo_p Farm, Shrewsbury, 
Fillmore Farm, 
Mass. 


Cras. H. JONEs, 


ForGes FARM, Plymouth, 


I’. Lorurop Ames, Langwater Farm, 


Joun S. Ames, North Easton, Mass. 

‘Atrrep L, Lincotn, Rocky Reach Farm, Norwell, Mass. 
Georce A. CLiuett, Green Meadow — Williamstown, Mass. 
ArTtouUR W. WELLINGTON, Gateways Farm, Wayland, Mass. 
HENRY Everett, Bayside Farm, Pecanlts Mass. 


Winners: A. R. Sires, A 


Prize 


LEANDER F. 


405 Main Street 


on 


Thursday, October 24, 1918 


Willow. Brook Farm, 
Mass. 


J. C. Haartz, Albamont, Campton, N. H. 
Wellesley 


R. 
. R. Sires and Dams. 


atalogue 


HERRICK, Auctioneer 





North Pembroke, Mass. 


nu 


Farms, Mass. 


North Easton, Mass. 


ue 


Cows, Sons and Daughters of 





\ddress = 


, Worcester, Mass. 2 


mn i 


HAHAH 











Flintstone 
Farm | 


Breeders of— 
Milking Short-horn Cattle 
Belgian Draft Horses | 
Berkshire Swine 








We offer animals that will raise herds 
to a levelof War time efficiency. Bull 
calves from $/25 up. 


} 
Dalton | 
—)| 


Massachusetts 


= 























WORLD’S CHAMPION 


JERSEYS 


We have bulls and bull calves for sale, most- 
ly related to the world’s champion cows and 
bulls in our herd. The bleod of champions at 
the pail will increase the production of your 
herd. 

Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass. 





BULL CALF or dcicitt 

- for Quick Buyer 
Sire, Homestead Superb Triumph Average record of 
dam and sire’s dam, 595.65 Ibs. milk and 29.69 Ibs 
butter in seven days; 2414.59 Ibs. milk and 118.30 
Ibs. butter in 30 days Dam, Paladin Raphaella 
Farmstead, No. 149100. A. R. ©. record at two years 
old, 62.4 Ibs. milk one day; 419.5 Ibs. milk and 19.68 
Ibs. butter in seven days At three years old, 75.3 
Ibs. milk one day; 514.4 Ibs. milk and 23.19 Ibs 
butter in seven days This calf is a large, strong 
nicely marked individual. Price $75.00. 


BRADLEY FULLER, UTICA, N. Y. 


THIRTY FINE HIGH- 
GRADE SPRINGERS 


30 fine high grade heifers, coming three years old 
30 fine high grade heifers, coming two years old 


E. J. BOWDISH, 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 





AYRSHIRE C. ATTLE 


(REGISTERED STOCK) 





BERKSHIRE SWINE FOR SALE 
Grade Ayrshire and Guernsey cows and heifer calves, 
large and ony marked, a specialty Write 


LOVERDALE STOCK FARM 
Telephone ah Fi2 F. J. DeHart, Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 








AYRSHIRES 
Young bulls nearly ready for service. Young cows and 
heifers. Advance registry breeding. Mostly light color. 
Herd established 35 years. Priced right. 
ROBERT TEMPLETON & SON, ULSTER, PA. 








Special Offer 


A few Registered Guernsey Bull 
calves out of A. R. dams and May 
Rose sires, Write for particulars. 

UPLAND FARMS, 


F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners, 


Ipswich, Mass. 
C. E. Johnson, Mgr. 














GUERNSEY CATTLE 


LARGE YORKSHIRE SWINE 
Two of the most economical producers of the choicest 
roducts. Young stock for sale. Write 


CLOVER RIDGE FARM, - PETERBORO, N. H. 








OLLINS 


JERSEY RED 


More Money In Pigs 


IF YOU SELECT JERSEY REDS 


i \ Larger litters, sturdier pigs, 


take on weight 


more quickly, turn cheaper feeds to finest pork. 


Book FREE, 


ARTHUR J. COLLINS & 
Moorestown. NW: 





275 ibs in 
9 months. 








BERKSHIRES 


100 FALL PIGS READY FOR 
SHIPMENT OCT. 15. 


Sire@ by Romford Duke 67 Jr., Champ 1917 In- 
ternational, and out of Lord Pre. Successor, and 
Duke’s Bacon 5th dams. 

Prices right for quick sale. 


J. T. HOGSETT, New London, Ohio 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


A few choice boar pigs, sired by Jewell’s Successor, 
one of the best producing sons of Lord Premier's 
Successor, the champion sire of champions, and a full 
brother to the grand champion at Worcester, Mass, 
thig year. These pigs are out of prolific dams; the 
last cight sows to farrow farrowed ninety-two pigs, or 
an average of 1144, and raised sixty-five, or an 
average of eight. Our boar weighs about seven hun- 
© sows around four. If you want size, type, 
from a prolific family, write us. Prices right. 
Sentinel Spruce Farm, R. D. 4, Binghamton, N. Y.- 





Shiner’s Purebred Jersey Reds 


became | ie six to eight weeks, $10.00 each. pp. 
ated 
Kart D. Shiner, The Den-Moor Farm, Towanda, doe 


50 O. I. C. PIGS 


me fine, priced for immediate sale. Eight young 
boars ready for service this fall. Gilts and fine choieg 
All priced very low for immediate sale. 


sows. 
G. W. ELLIS, JR., Maple Lawn Farm, Cortiand, 4, y 


Reg. O. I. C. Service Males 


GILTS AND PIGS 
Best strains Prices right. Write your wants, 
HIDRI VIEW FARM, Box 100, Mt. Bethel, Pa, 


REGISTERED O. I. C. 


and CHESTER WHITE PIGS. Best strains; prices 
right. Am now booking orders for fall pigs. 

















BIG TYPE BERKSHIRES 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 
Spring pigs all sold. Booking orders for pigs born in 
August and September, to be shipped at eight to 10 

weeks old at $20 each and up. 
C. H. CARTER 
WHITGUERN FARM, - WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 
Pork will help win the war; but the important 

thing right now is to buy a bond of the fourth liberty 

loan, 

H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 








N ROCK STOCK FARM OFFERS 
Lange tts BERKSHIRE S| 
Boars, Sews and te for prices, 
BUR TON Cc. STUART, ‘Soringw: ter, N. Y. 








Large English Berkshire Swine 
Registered siock of the best types. 
akin, at right prices. 

HOME FARM 


Both sexes, 10t 
CENTER VALLEY, PA 





over one 

from 
if fed 
Free cir- 


| grow 

}pound a_ day, 
date of birth, 
intelligently. 

cular. 

| LOCUST LAWN FARM 

Box A, Bird-in-Hand, Pa. 












Hampshires and Poland Chinas 
Big type Poland service boars for sale. Hampshire 

service boars and fall pigs. Pedigree furnished. 

JOHNS & PAINTER, Box 572, WILMINGTON, 0. 


Big Type Poland China 


fall and spring pigs for hn at reasonable prices. 
GEO. SPRAGUE. Route 2, GRAFTON, OHIO 








POULTRY BREEDERS 
MAMMOTH 


Bronze Turkey Stock 
Half grown. Anti-war prices this month. 
VAN ALLEN, Echo Lake, Pa. 


[; H I 7 K ~ Silver, White and Columbian 


Wyandottes and arred 
Pekin and Rouen ducks. 


20e each, $18 per 100, 
Aldham Poultry Farm, R. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 


S. C. White Leghorn Breeders 


$1.35 each and up. Ancona —- $2.60. 
Day-Old Chicks in the 
E. R. HUMMER & CO., FRENCHTOWN, N. 5. 


Wanted.vic.PULLETS 


» age and pric 
J. E. _LARKINS, Pty Riverside Ave., “Lyndhurst, N. J. 


sO- MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and ine 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that ‘ae pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 
use this paper, but our responsibility must end with 
that 




















AUCTIONEERS 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
Satisfied Customers My Best Advertising 


GEO. W. BAXTER 
Elmira, - - ‘ New York 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch cf 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat'l School of Auctioneering, 20 N. 
Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Tl. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 


W. A. CAMPBELL 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
PAVILION, N. Y. Twenty Years of Successful Selling 














: Registered and cholera 
Poland Chinas inesentecd. Sired by or 
red to half-ton boars 
from dams that weigh up to "soa eee. 
B. ROWELL, JR. SCOTTSBURG, 





ent “ANP CHINAS 
Large, wthy, easy feeding kind, Service boars, 
—_— gilts. fall pigs. All from champion me and 
ams. Prices right 
RITCHEY AND BROKAW, R. D. 2, FLUSHING, 0. 


CHESTER WHITES 


Fall pigs, spring sows, 
8. F. STEELE, - - HEUVELTON, N. Y. 








At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, . . BALLY, PA. 


D U R Oo cs Young sows, s for Sept. far- 
row; service boars; gilts of 

March and April farrow; young stock, all ages. The 

large, prolific type. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

C. J. McLAUGHLIN & CO., , _PLEASANTVILLE, 0. 


BIG TYPE DUROCS 


Young sows bred for fall farrowing: service boars; 
eight to 10 weeks’ old pigs. _Growthy, prolific kind. 
Prices reasonable. Bowman & Bomberger, Palmyra, Pa. 











Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 


March and April pigs, fall gilts, the big growthy kind ; 
“ cheap stuff, but real money makers. Write your — 


D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Ross Co., 





728 Pagerense Sunes PIGS, both sexes, unre- 

Special prices. XPRESS PAID. Also offer 
Ty nD head young service oon and 340 head young sows. 
Buy Liberty Bonds and Belrose Durocs and thereby 


ar win the war. 
BELROSE FARMS, - POOLVILLE, N. Y. 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 
Spring 


pigs only. 
ONONDAGA HILL, N.Y 





WM. BAHE, 





oldest breeder in the 


Mulefoot Hogs ii Fae" 





Samuel Johns, Wilmington, Ohio, Box 198 


EUGENE P.. ROGERS, - WAYVILLE, WN, yY, 
PIGS 8-10 weeks old. properly 

O. 1. C. Sired by Spring Valley Schoolmaster, ¢ 

fine oy grandson of Schoolmaster, “the greatest 


white hog in America.’ 
SPRING VALLEY FARM, - MEMPHIS, WN, Y, 





SHEEP BREEDERS 





rovaneencateents 


HEART’ Ss DELIGHT FARM 


 Dorsets and 
— Southdowns 


We have for sale 
Rams of Both Breeds 
- Ready for Immediate Service 
also a few good ewes 


HEART'S DELIGHT FARM 
a New York 





eevee ese 


we 





niet 


RA MBOUILLETS 
and DELAINES 


If you are looking for a good yearling ram of either 
of the above breeds, write me, or, better still, come 
and see them. They are straight Van Homers and ag 
good as the best. Will offer a few good ewes and 
some Chester White pigs. 


W. H. PRESTON, Springwater, N. Y. 


Sheep For Sale 


If you want to purchase high class, heavy shearing, 
range bred yearling ewes of the mutton type that will 
give you large profits in wool and mutton, we can sell 
you any number. Prices $17 and $19 each. 

INTERSTATE LIVE STOCK CO., SELKIRK, N. Y. 











Pinehurst Shropshires 
Our 1918 catalogue now ready. are needing 
good ram to heed your, ur flock in 1918, “SEND FOR ‘it 
AND MAKE YOUR CHOICE BARLY, as there will 
be a big demand this year. We are nosning 6 orders 
— will 


now for rams. In August and 

have a few ram and ewe lambs for 

DAN TAYLOR HENRY L. LY WARDWELL 
Shepherd Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 





SHROPSHIRES 


Yearling rams, also aged ewes. 
HUTCHINGS BROTHERS, LINCOLN PARK, N. Y. 


SHROPSHIRES 


We have some very fine registered yearling rams for 
sale. THREE BRIDGE stock FARM, Chill Station, 
N. Y. Arthur S. Davis. 


20 Registered Shropshire Rams 
FOR SALE 
H. B. COVERT, 








LODI, N. Y. 





GLEN ROCK STOCK FARM OFFERS 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


Yearlings and Rams from No 1 stock. 
BURTON C. STUART, Springwater, N. Y 


THE FILLMORE FARMS 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write wt 
C. T. BRETTELL, Mgr., BENNINGTON. VERMO 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
SHETLAND PONIES 


We sell on the Installment | -~ ; i 
head to select from. Herd establi ~ 
1891, Send 10c for contract =a pri 

list. Address Dept. 

The Shadyside Farms, North Benton, © Benton, 


SHETLAND =. PONIES 
geet and sola Olore. «Please ate, eval, F pa 
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LYDIA OF 


THE PINES 


A fascinating serial of the middle west 


By 


in Indian Territory—X VIII 


XACTLY,” said Levine. “It'll be a 
E good way for all of you to pay 
up old debts. Any of Marshall’s 
After a 


men been up here lately?” 
Indians 


pause, one of the younger 
said, “Some young fellows been go- 
ing through the woods measuring 
out a road and they acted like they 
was just out for a vacation when 
anyone was around. A year ago I see 


one of the fellows riding out with 
Marshall.” =e 
Levine grunted. Lydia’s heart was 


péunding so hard that it really pained 
her. She stared at John unbelievably. 
Yet it was the same familiar, sallow 


face, With the gaunt look about the 
cheeks. Only the eyes were strange. 


Lydia had never seen them so hard, 
so searching before. Kent was breath- 
ing deep and he did not loose his 
hold on her arm. 

“Well,” said Levine, “is that all you 


folks have got to report, after six 
months? What do you think I’m 


paying you for?” 

An old mixed blood, almost as dark 
as a full blood, removed his pipe from 
his mouth. “All the shoes we buy 
this year made out of paper, cost 
four dollars, melt when they get wet. 
Woman at Last Chance tell me Injun 
Agent tell her he gets those shoes 


from Marshal Ne 

“The hog!”’ grunted Levine. ‘“Any- 
more 

What more might have come Lydia 





did not know for an old squaw came 
tt into the fire glow. She was 
ed and emaciated. 

. that’s our old Squaw, Kent, 
remember?” whispered Lydia. 

“Shut up!” murmured Kent. 

The squaw made her way to John. 
There was something sinister in the 
look of her and he rose. 

“What you do now, white man?” 
she snarled. “Steal! Steal more, 
eh?” 

Levine looked down on her and his 
voice was pitying. ‘Why, you old 
devil, vou look half starved.” He 


pocket and brought out 


dug into his 
“Go get some grub,” 


a silver dollar. 


he said. 

The old woman stared from the 
dollar to Levine’s face and her voice 
rose to a shriek. 


‘Steal! Steal! Make our young 


men drunk! Make our young girls 
have babies that grow like these 
snakes,” she pointed a_ trembling, 


scrawny finger at the scowling mixed 


bloods. “White man—dirty fool— 
dirty thief,” and she spat at Levine, 
at the same time striking the dollar 
from his hand. It rolled out onto 
the needles and lay shining in the 
firelight. 

John stiffened and the mixed bloods 
watcher him curiously. But the 
squaw suddenly burst into the feeble 
yet deep drawn sobs of the old, and 
tottering over to the silver picked it 
up. “Hungry!” she sobbed. “All the 
time much hungry.” And she started 
slowly away from the fire in the dir- 
ection of Kent and Lydia’s hiding- 
place 

“T Will Not!” 
ck!” whispered Kent, and 


the two ran back into the 





t of the woods, through 
which, however, a silver light .was 
beginning to filter. “There’s the 
moon,” he said in a low voice. “Now 
I can find the lake.” 

He took Lydia’s hand and they 
hastened in silence toward the rising 
moor In less than half a mile they 


found the lake and far around its 
curving shore, the gleam of their 
own camp fire. 

“Holy Mike! What do you think 
of that!” demanded Kent as they 
headed for the fire. “Isn’t Levine a 
wonder!” 

“Oh, Kent!” gasped Lydia. “What 
shall we do!” 

“Do!” cried Kent. “Why keep our 
mouths shut and see what happens. 
Lord, what an adventure! Lyd, 
Wouldn't have missed this day for a 


hundred dollars!” 
Lydia scarcely 


Oh, 


heard him. “John 
murmured. “My best 
T can’t believe it.’ 






ks! Why, that’s life! Gee, 
1 pickings! Me for the real 
iness!”’ 
it’s stealing, just as my 


And it’s just the meanest, 
Ail r stealing!’ 
nothing of 


nm 


the .kind The 

bed ot to have that land and 

it a lot of sentimental grannies won't 

l : t openly, we've got to 
get it quietly.” 

P e nearing the camp now 


‘a scnt stopped and in the moonlight 
YOK Lydia by the shoulders. “Look 
he re, | 1 ad + > 1? : ahout 

i, don’t you tell soul about 


What we saw. Promis 


me!” 


‘lll do nothing he kind,” 
d ‘ g of the _ kind, 

SPapped Lydia. 

a two stood staring at each 
er. The lad, tall and broad, his 

dark f 


ace tense; the girl, slender, her 





Honore Willsie 


fair hair shimmering, her eyes clear 
in the moonlight. 

“Promise!” repeated Kent, 

“T will not!” returned Lydia. 





Kent’s hold on _ her shoulders 
tightened. He wanted to box her 
ears and yet, is he gazed at the wist- 
ful, sensitive lips, he felt a sudden 
desire to kiss her. 

“Weil, proi e me, you'll say noth. 





ing while we're in camp, anyhow.” 


Lydia hesitated. After all, she 
thought, to whom could she iell the 
story and what could any one do! 
“All right, I'll promise that,’’ she 
agreed slowly. 

Kent took his hands from her 
shoulders. “Come on then, old lady. 
Gee, this beats hanging poor old 


Flerenca Dombey under the willows. 
Give me your hand and l’il tow you 
along.”’ 

It was scarcely nine o'clock, after 
all, when they trudged into the camp. 


Charlie and Gustus came in a 
moment later, having heard Miss 
Towne’s call. 

“Ohe Lydia! Lydia! I’ve worried 
myself sick.”’ And the cruel Miss 
Towne, the grouchy Miss Towne threw 






her ‘ms about Lydia with a little 
murmur that was curiously like a 
sob. 


“We werc just going to the settle- 
ment for help,’ said Charlie, “though 
we were preity sure nothing serious 
could have happened” 


“Of course nothing serious!” pro- 
tested Kent. “We were too smart to 
follow the roads and got lost going 


and coming. We waited for the moon 
to come up and wt 
haven't had anything to 
eat but chewing gum.” 
“We saved your sup- 
per,” said Margery. 
“Come on, Gustus, we'll 
heat it for ’em.” 


“Margery’d be a real 
human being, if she'd 
stay away from _ her 


mother,’ observed Kent, 


“For the love of Mike, 
let me sit down!” 
« “Here, get in the 


hammock and let me fix 
the cushion for you!” 
eried Olga, who had 
been eying Lydiaclosely. 

“Thanks, I prefer the 


dining-room bench, 
right now,” returned 
Kent. “Come on, Lyd. 


Food!” 

Lydia was tired the 
next day and elected to 
stay in camp with Miss 
Towne while the others, 
including even Margery 
and Gustus, went on an 
an all-day strawberry 





hunt. Lydia lay ina hammock with a 
book all the morning, but the greater 
part of the time, Miss Towne ob- 
served, her eyes were fastened brood- 
ingly on the lake and not on the 
printed page. The two went bathing 


alone, at noon, and afterward lay 
on the grassy shore drying their 
hair. 

“Lydia, wasn’t Kent nice to you, 


yesterday?” asked the 
abruptly. 

Lydia turned a 
face toward the 
Why, of course! 
brother.” 

“No man but a brother can be like 
a brother, my dear. Always remember 
that. What happened yesterday to 
worry you?” 

“Nothing that 
with Kent. Gosh! 

“Lvdia!’’ cried Miss Towne. 
don’t use such dreadful language! 
Tf you knew how coarse it sounds! 
Oh, my’ dear, I’m not trying to hurt 


chaperone, 


startled, sunburned 
questioner. “Nice! 
Kent’s like my 


had anything to do 
I should say not!” 
‘Please 


your feelings,” as she watched the 
scarlet face and quivering lips. “It’s 


just that you are so fine, I can’t bear 
to have you do anything that isn’t 
fine. I've been planning to talk to 


“All right’’ said Lydia, and presently she was 





you for a long time about your slang, 
Leave that sort of thing to Olga and 
the rest. Use only the purest Anglo- 
Saxon. Be a credit to your fine Puri- 
tan stock in speech. You already are, 
in character.” 

Lydia said nothing. She sat strug- 
gling to keep back the tears when a 
horse’s hoof beats sounded under the 
trees and Levine rode into the camp. 





Lydia had been wondering how, 
when she saw him in town, she was 
going to meet him, what she was 
going to say to him. But now, her 
only thought was that here was the 
devoted friend who had understood 
her since babyhood. 

As he dismounted, she iped to 
her feet. “Oh, my dear Mr. Levine! 
My dear! My dear!” she cried, and 
hair flying, she ran to him and threw 


her arms about his neck, burying 
her face against his rough corduroy 
coat. 

John threw a long arm about her, 
and held her to him closely, while 


with his free hand he smoothed back 


the glory of her hair. And Miss 
Towne, watching, saw his long 


saturnine face transformed. 

“Why, Lydia, my little sweetheart! 
I didn’t realize you’d missed me so.” 
He held her silently for a moment, 
then, catching Miss Towne’s gaze, he 
smiled. 

“Lydia has few loves, but they're 
strong,” he _ said. “I'm her foster 
father. My name’s John Levine.” 

Lydia disengaged herself. “And 
this is Miss Towne,” she said, “‘my 
dearest teacher.” 

“I’ve heard your praises 
a long time,” said Levine. 

“And I’ve heard Lydia 
returned Miss Towne. 


“And no one else, I'll bet,” 


sung for 
sing yours,” 


laughed 


John. 

“Sit down,” said the chaperone, 
with what dignity she could mus- 
ter with her hair down her back, 
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smoothing Kent’s hair 


dressing.” 
called 
the 


“while Lydia and I finish 

*“You’ll have lunch with us?” 
Lydia as she retreated toward 
tent. 

“Yes, but I can’t stay longer. Must 
be back in Lake City for supper,” 
replied Levine, tying up his horse. 

The luncheon was a success. Lydia 
was delighted to put her hand to 
cooking again, and while Miss Towne 
set the table, John chatted with both 


of them of his Washington exper- 
iences. He rode away immediately 
after he had finished eating. Miss 
Towne wiped the dishes thought- 
fully. 

“It’s hard to realize that he’s the 


she said. 


John Levine,’’ 
rming!”’ 


scandalous 
“He’s simply ch 
Lydia flared, flushed and subsided. 
Never -again, she realized, could she 
contradict aspersions cast on Levine’s 
character. And yet, how like a bad 
dream the episode of last night 
seemed. If only it had been a dream! 
“You’re not resentful still about my 
criticism of your slang using, are 
you, Lydia?” asked Miss Towne, 
anxiously. 
“No,” muttered Lydia, “I deserved it.” 
Miss Towne’s face cleared. ‘Well, 
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then, tell me all about your friend. 
He interests me.” 

Nothing could have soothed Lydia 
more in her half guilty feeling of 
having spied unfairly on John than 
to spend the rest of the afternoon in 


a history of his relationship to her 
family. 
Side by side in the hammock the 


two lay during the rest of the sunny 
summer afternoon, gazing up into 
the pines and talking of the curious 
personality that was making history 
for Lake City. In after years, when- 


ever she thought of Levine, Miss 
Towne'’s memory brought her two 
pictures—one of the tall sardonie 


faced man clasping the golden haired 
girl in his arms. The other was of 


pine boughs, murmuring sadiy end 
persistently about the gentle flow of 
Lydia’s young voice. 

That night the young people sat 
alone around the camp fire. The 


chaperone complained of a headache 
and went to bed soon after supper. 
When she had disappeared, and the 
tent flap had dropped behind her, 
Gustus chanted softly, 

“School's closed! 

Teacher’s dead! 

Hooray! 

and deliberately put his arm about 
Margery and _ kissed her. Margery 
gave a little shriek but blushed and 
looked pleased and Gustus_ settled 
down with his head in her lap. Mar- 
gery sat looking into the fire, and 
smoothing Gustus’ hair. 

Oiga, who was sitting with Charlie 
on the opposite side of the blaze, 
her back against a log, arranged her 
skirts. “Come on, Charlie,” she said, 
with a glance at Kent. And Charlie 
ensconced himself comfortably with 
his head on Olga’s knee. 

Lydia, who was sitting with Kent, 
eyed this grouping with interest, and 
mingled with a little sense of shock 
and disapproval was just the least 
little feeling of regret that the boys 
didn’t feel “crazy” about her. She 
was sitting bolt upright, with her 
cheeks flaming a little when she 
felt Kent’s arm stealing round her. 
She did not resist when he pulled 
her softly against him. She was 
utterly surprised at the pleasurable 
sensation she experienced at having 
Kent’s arm about her. The others 
were singing but for once Lydia’s 
throaty contralto did not join in. 

So this was spooning! Of course, 
she wouldn’t let anybody but Kent do 
this. And what did it amount to, 
anyhow! If this was all there was to 
spooning, why did people think it 
was wrong? 


Under cover of the singing, Kent 
squeezed her hand. “Didn’t think you 


were such a flirt, Lydia! Wet me put 
my head in your lap, will you?” 

“All right,” said Lydia nonchalant- 
ly. And presently she was smoothing 


Kent’s hair, and he was holding her 
unoccupied hand. Tt was the same 
crisp black hair Lydia had pulled in 
many a childish quarrel and Kent 
had held her hands many a time 
to keep her from slapping his face. 
And yet there was a thrill about this! 

Kent evidentiy called this flirting. 
Flirting! Lyd began going back 
over the conversation with Kent that 
the ea lropping episode had crowd- 
ed from her thoughts. Kent didn’t 
respect girls that flirted and he told 
her he'd slap her if r lirted and 
yet, here he was! Lydian went on 
snmroothing the crisp hair, with ithe 
thin hand that had the callouss of 
hard work across the palm. 

The others were singing one of 
Lydia's favorite airs and she joined 
in. 

“The thirst that from the soul 


doth rise 
Doth ask a drink divine.” 


She sang the words unthinkingly 
—and stopped. John Levine was 
helping her in her search for God, 
and robbing and betraying the In- 
dians as he did so! And here was 
Kent, warning her against doing that 
what he was persuading her to do. 
What was the matter with men! 
Was there no trusting them? And 
yet, she liked to “spoon” with Kent! 

“Oh,” she thought, “I wish I knew 
more about men. [ wish I could ask 
Mother.”’ 

And memory, like a gentle alarm 
clock rang its warning. “Lydia,” 
her father had said, “don’t do any- 
thing you'd be ashamed to have your 
mother know.” 

Lydia yawned and 
hair a little tweak. “Gel 
my foot’s asleep,” she said. 

Kent sat up. The others sang on 
and Lydia said, “I thought vou didn’t 
want me to flirt.” 

“T don’t, but with me it’s different?” 


grave Kent's 
up, Kent, 


replied Kent. 

Lydia jumped to her feet. “Tou 
make me sick, Kent Moulton!” she 
snapped. “All men make me sick 


I’m going to bed.’’ And she stalked 
off in her hunting boots, without 
a good night to any one. 

Kent looked after her with an ex- 


pression half sheepish, half admiring 


“What’s the matter with Lyd’’’ 
asked Olga. 

“Doesn’t care about the spooning 
bee,’”’ replied Kent. 


“Proper is Lydia’s middle name,” 


commented Gustus. 
iTo Be Continued.] 
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Prevention Better Than Cure 
Read these “talks” carefully every week, 
and try to practice what they preach. Take 
their good advice to heart, for some day you 
may need it. Learn how to live in health. 
No disease specials will be discussed, nor 
answered here, but Dr Eleanor Mellen, in 
charge of this department, will answer by 
mail such questions as she can, if you will 

inclose a self-addressed and stamped env 

Address Dr Mellen, care of Home Editor 


Conservation of the Housewife 
DR ELEANOR MELLI N 


What makes a home, anyway? Not 
the man-of-the-house, for many and 
many a bereaved woman has, by her 
heroic work and dauntless spirit, held 
together her family, maintained her 
home, and trained her children to be 
fine men and women who rise up and 
call her blessed. Not the children, as 
thousands of homes are proving to- 
day, with sons and daughters gone 
from them, and yet remaining so truly 
“home” that a return to their wel- 
come is the reward spurring our boys 
on the Marne and in tne Argonne. 

It is the housewife that makes the 
home, the mother first, and in her 
stead, the woman who fills her place 
as best she may, the woman of the 
house, without whom that which was 
a home becomes merely a more or less 
cheerless shelter. 

Then why not do everything pos- 
sible to conserve her health, her ener- 
gies and her youth? Perhaps you 
think that you do, but in reality you 
do not, except in rare and isolated in- 
stances. Of course, exceptional cases 
can always be found in every state- 
ment of general conditions, but these 
exceptions do not alter the’main facts. 

Farmers sell out and remove into 
towns or go to the city to live because 
the wives urge it, and they urge it be- 
cause they know that they work 
harder than the women in the towns 
and look older for their years. Young 


men leave the farms and look for 
work in the city, because—among oth- 
er thinges—they have resolved that 


their wives shall not work as hard or 
look so “dragged out” as they have 
seen to be true of their mothers 
Where is the fault and what is the 
remedy, if there be one? I think that 
both lie at the door of—the women! 





The good American 
tries to gain and to 
keep perfect health 











| American man is the very finest 
type of husband in the world, and the 
foreigner shows his degree of Ameri- 
canism by the way he treat his 
women-folk, more quickly than by any 
thing else. What the American wife 
and mother shows that she really de- 
ires, the men of her family will get 
for her, if it is within the range of 
possibilities. 

Why not take an inventory of your- 
elf and decide upon a few simple ways 





to conserve health and youth, and 
then set about attaining them” For 
nstance: It is not dd for women 
to lift heavy weight » let me man 
ring the water and the wood, fill the 

mal hod, carry ont he ishes, and 
move the heavy furniture. Machinists 
tell 4 thut even m locomotives 
last longer and do better with an oc- 

isional day off, » it might h i 

milar effec upon ymen Try it, 
nd when you do t that day off, 
leave the children t home. 

Instead of ct if strung on 
wires and comp l to } every 
minute for dear life, 1 ke life dearer 
and more worth wl by le ning to 
relax. T cre mm terious 
ibout learning to 1 , except the 

terv that per i e put into it. 
Relax m«¢ t let ) Let go of 
work and thought and orry and re- 
ponsibility for just minutes and 
vhen you take hold again yo ‘rip 
will be much stronger Put a a in 
the kitchen and drop down on it for 
a few minutes every forenoon, and if 
you can, take a longer rest on your 
bed every afternoon. 

No, it is not foolish to sues t} 

It sound good sen Do you know 
thet in the great munition factories in 
England, where they race night and 


day to accomplish the most work in 
t! quickest time, a few minutes re- 
cess is taken during every work- 
I riod, because that method gets out 
more completed product in a week 
than the old way of continuously keep- 
ing at it? The principle is just as true 
in a home as in a munition factory. 
Indigestion is a common trouble 
among country women, and is a great 
factor in general ill-health and lack of 
tone and energy. Probably the most 
usual cause of chronic indigestion is a 


chronically tired stomach. If you can- 
not get a good, long rest to start on, 
get these bits of time to rest, and be 
sure to take five or ten minutes before 
you eat, either before the preparation 
of the meal is started, or during its 
cooking. That will help amazingly, if 
tried steadily over a period of weeks. 

As to keeping young, it is so im- 
portant that I am going to write an 
article about it, which I warn every 
man to avoid reading, because it does 
not concern them, and they will not 
be interested! 


UT 





Your Best Recipe 
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For Thrifty Cooks 

Send me your best economical and timely 
cooking recipes, tried and tesced, and carefully 
written out, signed with your full name and 
address. Initials only wiil be printed. Write 
on one side of paper, separate each recipe, and 
sign each one. Seven che.ce recipes will be 
printed each week, and each one paid for 
with a 25-cent Thrift stamp. [Home Editor. 


One for Every Day 
Tamale Pie—Sunday 
Ingredients: Two cups each corn 

meal and tomatoes, 6 cups water, 1 
pound hamburger steak, 1 good sized 
onion, 1 tablespoon fat. Make a mush 
by stirring the corn meal and salt into 
boiling water. Cook 45 minutes. Brown 
onion in fat, add hamburger and part- 
ly cook. Then add tomatoes and sea- 
soning. Grease a baking dish, put in 
a layer of corn meal mush, then the 
seasoned meat and cover with the 
mush, Bake half an hour.—[E. C. 


Hot-Pot—Monday 
Ingredients: One pound mutton, 4 
potatoes 5 onions, 4% cup pearl barley, 
a few celery tops, salt. Cut mutton 
in small pieces, and with the onion 
brown in fat cut from the meat. Pour 
into saucepan, Add barley and 2 
quarts water. Cover and simmer % 
hour. Then add potatoes cut in quar- 
ters, celery tops and seasoning, and 

cook % hour longer.—T[E. C. 


Tomato Catsup—Tuesday 

Ingredients: One peck ripe toma- 
toes, 4 large onions, %-.cup salt, % 
tablespoons black pepper, 1 tablespoon 
each red pepper and allspice, % table- 
spoon cloves. Stew until very soft, 
about 2 hours, then add 1 quart vine- 
gar. Heat up again, put through a 
colander, let boil down some, then bot. 
tle and seal with the following: Melt 
S ounces beeswax and 4 ounces resin 
in a tin dish placed on back of range. 
Mix well. Put corks in bottles, press 
in firmly, then invert the cork and top 
of bottle in the hot liquid.—[N. E. L. 

Carrot Pudding—W ednesday 

Ingredients: One cup each grated 
raw carrots, bread crumbs, minced 
suet, dried currants, chopped raisins, 
flour (half wheat and half substitute) 
and milk, with %4 teaspoon each of 
soda and salt. Mix well and steam 4 
hours. Serve hot with sauce.—[E. C. 

Rice Omelet—Thursday 

Ingredients: Two eggs, 1 cup cooked 
rice, 1 tablespoon fat, 1 pint can peas, 
salt. Beat egg yolks, add cooked rice 
and salt. Fold in stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Melt fat in pan, pour in egg 
and rice mixture and cook slowly. 
When done, put on 15 cup hot peas, 
fold omelet over and remove to hot 
platter. Pour remaining peas around 
omelet.—[Mrs A. P. 

Wheatless Pie Crust—Friday 

Ingredients: Two and one-half cups 
rve flour, 1!4 cups rice flour, % cup 
each fat and water, 1 teaspoon each 
baking powder and salt. Mix well, but 
handle as little as possible and chill 
before rolling.—T[E. C. 
Buckwheat Chocolate Cake—Saturday 

Ingredients : Three-fourths cup each 
buckwheat and wheat flour, 21% tea- 
spoons baking powder, 2 ounces melt- 
ed chocolate, 1 cup sugar, 2 eggs, % 
cup each of fat and milk, ' teaspoon- 
ful vanilla extract. Cream fat and 
sugar, add yolks of well-beaten eggs, 
milk, flour, baking powder, chocolate 
and vanilla, and lastly fold in the stif- 
fly beaten whites of eggs. take 40 


minutes in shallow enke pan.—LE. C. 





Helpful Hints 


When there is a dearth of pans in 
which to bake a layer cake, the diffi- 
culty can be overcome by putting into 
a loaf tin a very little batter, smooth- 
ing it down and then adding paraffin 
paper cut to fit the tin; continue as 
before, alternating layers of batter 
with paper. The cake will come out 
whole and can be easily separated 
into layers by lifting the paper be- 
neath each section. When this is done 
use a rectangular pan. The cake is 
novel in appearance and very easy to 
cut into a number of pieces.—TIA, C. 


A frequent annoyance is to have 
ends of wicks curl up in oil reservoir 
of lamps. To remedy this sew a 
heavy enough button to end of wick 
to weigh it down and keep it in the 
oil.—tiMrs G. A. 
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PERFECTION 


OIL HEATERS A cothiin 
Solid Comfort 


Perfection Oil Heaters radiate 
cosy warmth through long fall 
evenings — take the bite from 
frosty mornings—drive out cold 
all day—all over the house. 

No smoke, no smell—no wood 
carrying, no litter. Instant, inex- 
pensive heat—8 hours of it—from 


a gallon of SO-CO-NY Oil. 
Sold by hardware and general stores. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
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“Papa” and “Mama” 
—if you’ll teach baby to say 
“White House,” you'll find it 
mighty handy, later, when you 
send the child to the grocer 


PCr RRaR oc 


Salesman Wanted 


Wanvecevtseoenerscneennunrenensnarecsnenenececaneee ans vsneveverseerenseaenanns 
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SMOOTH, MELLOW, DELICIOUS 


COFFEE 


In 5-lb. Lots or Over . 
From Wholesaler Direct 2 


We have a permanent position now 
open, with a splendid opportunity for 
advancement, for a man over 81 years 
of age to travel through the country 
districts and sell AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST to the farmers. 

The position pays a good salary—many 
of our salesmen are now earning from 
$1200 to $2500 a year. 

It is easy work and very pleasant. 
Selling experience is not necessary, 
although it is highly desirable. 
Preference will be given to a man 
owning or having the use of a horse 
and buggy, or automobile. 

There is no advance money required. 
Ours is a straightforward selling prop- 
osition, and if you think you have the 
ability to make a success of it, and 


Cuticura Soap is 
Easy Shaving for ” to make a success of 

are willing to give it a fair trial, we 
will zive your application very careful 


Bean or Ground Ib. 
Uncle Sam wants products moved in most direct 
line to consumer. Save needless ———— and labor. 
s. joney Back 
5 Lbs. Del. Free 300 Miles. 10 Lbs. Del. Free 1000 Miles 
GILLIES COFFEE CO., 233-239 Washington St., New York 
Est hed 78 Years 


ablia: 




















The New Up-to-dats Cuticura Method Write quickly—now—TODAY—hbecause 
someone else might get in ahead of you. 


DISTRICT MANAGER 








5 

E 
Sensitive Skins 2 consideration. 

= 

= 
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American Agriculturist 
= 315 Fourth Ave., | New York, N. Y. 
Ean 


FIBER BROOMS 


Outwear five corn brooms used in exactly the same 
manner. $1.25, postpaid. Circulars free. Agents wanted. 
Keystone Fiber Broom Co., 618 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh, Pa 
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For The Children 


11 THEN 


On Liberty 
A OSBORNE BELL 
of a small boy.] 


yeuvnnvnnnnunnan inane: 


h Diary 
y of Liberty, 
ite hard for me to see 
iid net just simply do 
really wanted 
iid, that to be free 
t Liberty, 
my mind and 
take my part 
I ought to do, 
wanted to. 
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Baty Mariins ane the Katydids 






RICHARDSON 

Kat Wartin was walking slowly 
hon hoo She was not feel- 
ing Vv‘ py, either. When the class 
was put t recess she had 
pinche m Somer’s arm so hard 
that M 1 had eried out. 

Of cou teacher had asked the 
reason < listurbance, and Mar- 
ion hh her that Katy Martin 
had pinched her. 

“T didn Katy had spoken up, 
with suc 1 innocent look upon her 
face, tha liss Rose believed her, for 
Katy was ually a truthful child. 

“You must have been mistaken,” 
Miss aid, gently. “I do not 
think t Kuty would do so rude a 
thins.’ 

“S) Miss Rose; and she told 
me she oing to do it, because I 
wouldn't mpt her in the number 
recitatic \larion insisted. 

Katv’s » reddened, but she stil! 

test t she had not pinched 

“Ver \Vliss Rose answered, 
striving silence Marion's sobbing 
“Katy's ¢ ience will soon remind 


is been telling me an un- 





Kat's way home lay through a 
lonely bit of road, with trees on either 
side Vone of the girls seemed in- 
clined t company her, although 
usu S had many companions on 
this j t walk. 

To | ‘ry child’s face seemed 
by its ex -ion to be saying, “You 
did pir Marion; you know you 
did!” 

Preser she. was all alone, walk- 
ing under the trees. Suddenly a voice 
sharp and shrill piped up from over- 
head: “Katy did!” In an _ instant 
several more joined the refrain: ““Katy 
did, did, did, did! Katy did!” 

These harsh voices shrilled into ‘er 
ears until poor little Katy was forced 
to close them with her hands to 
drown the accusing sound. 

Then she burst out crying. ‘Miss 


Rose said it would be my conscience 
that would tell me—not horrid voices 





like these!’ she sobbed. “I’m afraid 
to go home, and I’m afraid to go 
back! What shall I do?” And the 
frightened little girl dropped right 








Coat and Cap Set 














H about the dear little ones? 

vinter coat and cap all ready for 

tirl? If not, here’s a pattern 

t you. It is well suited for 

1 eiderdown, bedford — a 

poplin, corduroy, bengal and 

ne cap may be of oy same 

f silk. The cape may be omitted. 

eut in four sizes: 6 mnths, 

van. 2nd 4 years. Size 2 will require 3% 
van) ¢.. <,mch cooteatad for the coat and % 


vannareasratntity TEE) 


Our Pattern Service 


Phen are unable to obtain from local 

mail Patterns described by us, we will 

mck Same to you on receipt of 10 cents 

joo Pattern Department, care of 
er. 


BE SURE TO STATE SIZE 














down by the roadside. Still the im- 
pish voices kept on accusing her. 

As she sat there sobbing, Miss Rose 
came walking slowly along. 
such a pleasant afternoon, 
thought that a quiet walk 
maple trees would be restful. 
caught sight of the little prostrate fig- 
ure and hastened tow: ards it. 


she had 
under the 





fear ‘em! Hear ‘em, Miss Rose!” 
Katy screamed in terror. “You said 
ph’aps I[’d hear my c-c-conscience 
talk, but not these horrid things!” 
Katy cried. . 

“Why, they are harmless little 
katydids, child. Have you never 
heard them before?’ Miss Rose said 
in a soothing voice. 

‘But they keep saying that 
d-d- did it, Miss Rose—and I did,’ 
Katy confessed. “I don't think I 
ever really noticed them before. What 
are ?" she asked. 

ats re little insects like crickets 
and grasshoppers When they make 
he no ve are ! ring the re call- 
ing to their ma r @eund is 
made rubbing thelr ings to- 
gether,’ Miss Rose explained 

‘hen you don't think they are say- 
ing it just to—to plague m Miss 
Rose?” Katy asked in a _ hesitating 
tone. 

“No, dear. Your conscience was 
reproving you, as I said it would. And 
when these harmless little insects 
eave their peculiar call your inward 
prompter immediately reminded you 
of what I had said,’’ Miss Rose re- 
plied. 

“T guess I never shall tell an un- 
truth again,” Katy confided, drying 
her tears. 
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Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you free by private 
letter if you 





= @) send us full details of your 
= claim, with all the papers about it and 
= for their return, (3%) also inclose your 
= label from Orange Judd American A 
= turist, showing that you are a paid 1 
= scriber; or, if not such, you will be 





to this free service by hecoming a 


Claims for Mail, Express, Etc 


No satisfaction is obtainable from 
the express service, now under govern. 
ment control, for carelesness and inef- 
ficiency. If for these or other causes, 


“a shipment by express is injured or de- 


layed in transit to the financial loss of 
consignor, claim may be made for the 
amount of damage. If-supported by 
all the papers and ample evidence, 
claims may be allowed. 

The same is true of claims for 
trunks injured, lost or destroyed in 
transit by passenger trains. Freight 
claims are treated in the same way. 
No recovery is possible for letters or 
parcels mailed unless insured. The 
entire transportation system is short- 


handed and overloaded,so operates ata 
disadvantage that may continue until 
the war is over. Government red tape 
is slower to unwind than even the of- 
fice methods of railroads when under 
corporate management. 


Notes of Appreciation 
I received a check for $10.50 from 
the American express for tires lost in 
transit. I wish to than; Orange Judd 
Service Bureau for adjusting this 
claim for me.—[Fred C. Parker, De- 
wittville, N Y. " 








Morton 
They 


from Ph 
Cineinnati, O 


I received check 
are bulletin system, 
ignored my letters to them. I shall 
recommend the old reliable American 
Agriculturist to all my friends.—[Lu- 
cian Livingston, Columbus, O. 

I wish to thank Orange Judd Serv- 
ice Bureau for its efforts to bring about 


a settlement of my claim against the 
Florida East Coast railway company. 
[N. L. Tavlor, Hastings, Fla. 

T have just received check from 
Adams Express company in full set- 
tlement of my claim for eggs lost in 
transit: and [I thank Orange Judd 
Service Bureau, to which alone I owe 
my success in obiaining this satisfac- 
tion.— [Clarence \iichaels, Linesville, 

« 


Pa. 





Wells Fargo & Company express has 
made full and satisfactory settlement 
with me for shipment of eggs. I had 
been unable to get any satisfaction at 
all in this matter; and I thank Orange 
Judd Srvice Bureau very sincerely for 
its kind assfstance.—[E. E. Conrad, 
Cottageville, W Va. 





IT have just received the bags which 
were lost in transit by the American 
express company. It was through the 
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Rubber Footwear 
at the “Front” 


In the first line trenches, where the need is greatest, 
»twear is helping to make 


we are confident, wil cheerfully bear 


the doug aboy. 

Men :.. the trénches are being supplied before civilians 
athome. This medns limited supplies fo: 

Our customers 
with this situation. We aug our inal 


“U.S. Protected” 












































life more livable for 


Tor 


outdoor workers. 


sent to 
“ootwear. 

Until U. S. Rubber 
Footwear is again avail- 
able in large quantities, 
patrons to re- 
name and 


S. Seal” 


lity at pre 


we ask 
member 

look for the “U. 
on every pair 


’ 
me 


United States Rubber Company 
New York 






















Loans to 


Long Time 
No Commissions — No 


Under the Federal 
or prospective farmers with which 


security. The interest rate is 
ly “wiped out” at the end of 
for interest and 1% on principal 


of the principal after 5 years. 


states : 
Maine New Hampshire 
Connecticut Rhode Island 





Farm Loan Act, 


To buy or improve farm lands and erect buildings 

To buy live stock, fertilizers, and equipment 

To pay off existing mortgages and debts 
We will loan you from $100 to $10,000, 
514%. 
35 years by paying 6!» 
Or you 


Write today for full particulars—if you live in 


THE FEDERAL LAND BANK 


146 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 


When Writing Be Sure to Give the Location ef Your Farm 
























Farmers 


Low Interest 
Renewal—No Worry 


we will loan money to actual 


according to your needs and 
mortgage will be complete- 
annually—514% 
all or any part 


The 


may pay off 
any of the following 


Messachusetts 
New Jersey 


Vermont 
New York 


























THE NEW YORK GRANGE 
EXCHANGE, INC. 


Wishes to announce to the farmers 
of the State of New York 


ist 
That it will be ready for business October Ist. 
2nd 
That it solicits trade from farmers throughout the 
State, and particularly from co-operative asso- 
ciations of farmers. 
3rd 


That all inquiries regarding our intentions and 
methods will be cheerfully answered. 
4th 


That its offices are located at No. 611 Dillaye Me- 
morial Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 














efforts of the Orange Judd Service Bu- 
reau that this matter was satisfactory , 
settled. I wish to thank the Service ; 
Bureau for its aid.—f{Sibley C. Kels, | 
Clinton, N J. 


INSYDE TYR 
for Auto Tires. Double 
and punctures. E 

nds sold. Details free 
Amer.Accessories Co.,Dept.2! Scincinnatl 


ES Inner Armor 
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There's a way to oMete 
* manufacturers’ 
tell you, Freshly sande tht tires, every one 


GUARANTEED 6000 MILES 


(No seconds.) All sizes, non-skid or plain, 

Shipped prepaid on ‘approval, This sav- 

ing on guaranteed quality will open 

your eyes. State size tires used. 
SERVICE AUTO EQUIPMENT CO. 

958 Traders Bidg., Kansas City, Mo, 

Snaae ceseeeeeasaesoonad 


SAW YOUR wooD 


weighs 
only 45 
1 




















With a FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. 9 CORDS by ONE EAN ia 
10 hoars. Send for Free catalog No.E 3 showing low price 
and latest improvements. First order secures agency. 


Mach. Co., 164 W. Harrison St., Chicago, I}, 
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I Want You 
To Know Me 


I’m Del Dane, “The Old Stove Master” 


I Am Smashing Prices, Cutting New Paths, Solving Heating Prob- 
lems. Write and Get My New Catalog. ll fear’ You Bis Money 


guess I know the heating problem. It isn’t for nothing 

they call me ‘‘the old master of stove builders.”’ I began 
as a boy in a stove foundry—grew up—put on long pants— 
went on the road to seli stoves, 






































As a young man I got an idea. Pretty near the whole of 
America knows the story of ‘‘A Kalamazoo Direct to You.” 
Three million people warm their toes in winter by 
stoves made in my big factories or in houses heated 


by my furnaces, (eet 
Three hundred thousand people have bought SEND ME 
YOUR 


right direct from my factory at wholesale 


prices. I’ve saved them lots of money. [ll NAME~ 
save money for you. , 
THATS THE 


You aren’t interested in my history. I know that. 
Maybe you don’t care to hear how I worked out my big WAY TO.GET 
plan. How I went from door to door talking to women and 

men about their heating problem. How I got capital THE wy lead 
interested, built big factories and built up also gals sicitioemesiial oa 
the most complete organization of brainy men sata tind 
to handle heating problems the world ever knew. Perhaps you aren’t interested in all this. Here 
is something you are interested in: 




















I’m Making a Country-Wide Price Drive on Kalamazoo Stoves and Furnaces. Let Me Have " 
Your Name and Address. That’s Alli Want. I Want to Show You. Here’s 
My Big Free Book. Let Me Send It to You and Give You My- a 


Smashing Price-Saving Offer on a . 
Kalamazoo Pipeless Furnace : 


Let’s get together. For me there is a lifetime work back of the price drive I’m making this 
year, For you there is nothing to do but fill out the coupon down in the corner of this page 
and send it in tome. I'll do the rest. . 


In one of our big factories we make Stoves, Ranges and Gas Ranges. Another huge factory 
right beside it that makes Furnaces, also white enameled Kitchen Kabinets and Tables. Pp 


: =. Re The book tells the inside story of these factories, shows what they 

make, quotes you prices, freight prepaid to your railroad station, 
saves you big money. It’s a book you simply can’t afford to miss 
having in the house, 
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Now, while you are thinking about it, while you have the impulse— 
Act. Write a note ora postcard, Just send your name, Fill out 
and mail the coupon. 


You'll Be Glad If You Write to Del Dane, “the 
Old Stove Master” 


1 Sell Direct From Factories to 
You. Pll Give You Our Heating 
Expert’s Services Ship 
Goods on 30 Days’ Trial, Cash or 
Easy Payments. I Offer an Unlim- 
ited, Unconditional Guarantee. 


Send Your Name Today. Yours 
truly, DEL. DANE, “The Old 
ve Master.” 


Ask for Catalog No. 766 


hme Kalamazoo Stove 
Company, Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


We sell stoves, 
ranges, pipe and 
pipeless furnaces, 
gas ranges, oil 
ranges, kitchen kabi- 
mets and tables. All 
see onecatalog. Write 


— A Kalamazoe SPR} 
* Direct to You c 




















Kalamazoe 
Pipelese Fur- 
nace heats the 
entire house 
through one 
register, 


Del Dane 


Kalamazoo Stove 
Co., Manufacturers 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Metal Kitchen 





















Please send your Kalamazoo 
Catalog No. 766 
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City PWOPEPPTPTCIOTTIO TCT Tet rr rr ee 
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